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CLAIRVOYANCE AND TEACHER-PUPIL 
ATTITUDES IN FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


By MARGARET ANDERSON 





ABSTRACT: A second clairvoyance experiment (after the manner of the Ander- 
son-White report in the Sept., 1956, Journal) has been conducted in the classrooms 
of a public school. In the experiment here reported the tests were made, not on 
high school pupils, as before, but on four classes of the fifth and sixth grades, all 
in the same school in a suburb of Chicago. As in the earlier experiment, the 
teacher administered the ESP tests, which were based on target sheets of ESP 
symbols enclosed in sealed manila envelopes. There were two sessions of the test, 
each consisting of two runs of 25 trials. Prior to the ESP tests, the principal of 
the school had obtained from each teacher his attitude toward each of the students 
in his class. Also, with the teachers out of the room, the principal had the stu- 
dents complete a questionnaire designed to ascertain the attitude or feeling of 
the pupil for his teacher. This questionnaire was in the form of a rating scale 
comparable to the one designed by Anderson and White for the earlier experiment. 
Each student sealed his questionnaire in an envelope to make it confidential. 

The over-all results of the 446 runs of ESP trials by the 113 subjects were 
insignificant. The teacher’s attitude toward the students was related to the ESP 
scoring rate in the same direction as in the earlier experiment and with approxi- 
mately the same difference in average scores. With the smal! number of runs in the 
present experiment, this difference is not significant (although it was in the earlier 
work), but the pupils the teacher liked gave an average above mean chance ex- 
pectation and those whom the teacher disliked, an average below m.c.e. As before, 
the student’s attitude toward the teacher divided the ESP scores to a significant 
extent, with those who liked the teacher averaging above “chance” and those who 
disliked him averaging below. When the two records of attitudes (that is, teachers’ 
and pupils’) were taken together, it was found that the scores of the subjects who 
liked and were liked by the teacher were positive, and those of the students who 
disliked and were disliked by the teacher were negative. The difference between 
the two opposing groups was significant. This relationship between attitude and 
ESP scoring was found to be consistent to a significant degree, as it had been in 
the Anderson-White series. 

A point to be emphasized in this second school experiment involving teacher- 
pupil attitudes is that it yielded the same type of relations to a significant degree 
with only half as many subjects as the first. Comparatively, the order of con- 
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sistency was even higher. Other points to be stressed are the extension of the 
relationships that had been found at the high school level to the fifth and sixth 
grades, and the fact that the effects were obtained even though a somewhat dif- 
ferent form of questionnaire was used to determine student attitudes.—Ed. 





INTRODUCTION 


For THE general study of the conditions and factors that influence 
psi performance, the schoolroom has in recent years proved to be a 
veritable laboratory. The work done by Van Busschbach (2, 3, 4) 
in GESP tests adapted to the fifth and sixth grades gave significant 
evidence of extrasensory perception among the school children being 
tested. Success in these experiments was obtained when the teacher 
served as “sender,” but the same test, with pupils of higher age 
range, gave only chance results, as did the tests when someone other 
than the regular teacher served as sender for the class. 

More recently, Anderson and White (1), with the co-operation 
of seven high school teachers, carried out clairvoyance tests on the 
students in seven classes studying academic subjects. In this re- 
search, the experimenters ascertained the attitude of the teacher 
toward the student and that of the student toward the teacher; and 
then compared the ESP scores of the students with the results of the 
attitude questionnaires. Significantly positive scoring was associated 
with mutually favorable attitudes, while significantly negative scor- 
ing resulted when the attitudes were mutually unfavorable. 

An opportunity was provided in November, 1956, for the author’ 
to continue this line of research when an elementary school principal 
and four of her teachers, located in a suburban area of Chicago, 
agreed to carry out some tests. The present work, then, is essentially 
a repetition of the Anderson-White clairvoyance experiment, but 
with fifth- and sixth-grade children and with the use of a different 
student attitude scale which seemed better suited to the lower grades 
involved. 

PROCEDURE 
Four teachers, three women and one man, teaching two fifth- 


* For their assistance in this experiment, I wish to thank the school superin- 
tendent, the elementary school principal (who was essentially a co-experimenter), 
the four co-operating teachers, and their students. The local school icy requires 
anonymity of the participants. Miss Rhea White assisted in the analysis and the 
checking of the results. I was supported in this work by a Ralph Drake Perry 
Fellowship and a grant from the Parapsychology Foundation of New York. 
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grade and two sixth-grade classes, were asked by the principal to 
participate in the experiment. The teachers were told that they 
would be requested: (1) to distribute the student test envelopes ; 
(2) to allow their students to answer a questionnaire concerning the 
teacher (a sample copy of which they would be given) ; and (3) to 
indicate their attitude toward each student participating in the test. 
The teachers expressed their willingness to cooperate and met several 
times with the principal, who acquainted them with the procedure 
and actually conducted some GESP tests with them. 

One week prior to the test, the principal asked each teacher in 
turn to leave his or her classroom and to take the time out of class 
to answer a question regarding his or her attitude toward each of 
the students in the class. This was a question to which a yes or no 
was requested: “If you could form your ideal group for this class, 
would you include this student?” It was thought that such a ques- 
tion, while not asking directly whether or not the teacher liked the 
student, would “cut through” the various factors constituting a 
teacher’s attitude toward a student. 

While the teacher was out of the room, the principal had the 
students complete a questionnaire (see Appendix) designed to ascer- 
tain the attitude or feeling of the pupil for his teacher. Although 
this questionnaire was essentially the same in content as the one used 
for high-school students in the Anderson-White experiment, the de- 
sign was altered to make it resemble more closely similar question- 
naires already in use with elementary school children. The students 
were encouraged to be forthright in their answers and were prom- 
ised that neither the teacher nor the principal would see their sheets. 
As an added assurance that the replies would be kept confidential, 
each student was given an envelope in which to place and then seal 
his questionnaire. 

The possible range of the student questionnaire scores was from 
30 to 6. It had been decided prior to the test that the mean was to 
be found and that three ratings would be determined on this basis. 
Ratings above the mean were to be scored 1; those at and about the 
mean, 2; and those below the mean, 3. These ratings would then 
correspond, respectively, to the 10-9 or highly positive, 8-7 or 
average-to-positive, and 6-0 or negative ratings used in the Ander- 
son-White experiment, making a comparison possible. 
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The sealed student questionnaires and the teachers’ sheets were 
sent to the Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke University. The 
author and Miss Rhea White, working in each other’s presence 
though independently, transferred the names of the students from 
the teachers’ sheets to individual master sheets, recording at the same 
time the teacher’s yes or no response on the master sheet. Next, 
together, they removed the student questionnaires from the sealed 
envelopes, each taking half of the questionnaires to score and then 
exchanging. One recorded the score on the front of the question- 
naire, the other on the back. When all the scoring was done, a check 
was made for agreement. Following this, all of the scores were 
compiled and given to Dr. J. G. Pratt, who made the rating separa- 
tions. The questionnaires were then rated, according to the score, 
1, 2, or 3, and this rating was placed on the master sheets. Check- 
ing was then done for agreement. 

Each teacher had already received a standard sheet of instruc- 
tions with which he was asked to familiarize himself before adminis- 
tering the test. Before the test was started, the teachers were asked 
to tell, not read, the instructions to the class. No rewards were 
offered. For motivational purposes, the teacher expressed his re- 
quest and desire that the student do his best, not only for himself, 
but even more, for the teacher. 

At the beginning of the test, each student received a sealed 
envelope containing a standard ESP record sheet on which were 
written four runs of ESP symbols, 25 trials to each run. These 
were the target symbols which the student was to try to guess. Since 
it was believed that 100 calls at one session might be too many for 
fifth- and sixth-grade children, the test was given in two sessions. 
Record sheets were divided for the two sessions by utilizing Column 
1 and Column 2 for Session 1, and Column 9 and Column 10 for 
Session 2. 

The target sheets had been made up at the Parapsychology Labo- 
ratory on the basis of Tables of Random Sampling Numbers, by 
M. G. Kendall and B. Babington Smith, 1954. A different target 


* Since the letter of instructions for the administration of the test was approxi- 
mately the same as the one used for the Anderson-White experiment (see Appen- 
dix A, p. 153, Journal of Parapsychology, September, 1956), it is not included here. 
The wording was changed slightly to suit the vocabulary of fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils 
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order was used for each run; the sheets and envelopes were num- 
bered; and a copy of each sheet was kept on file in Miss White's 
office at the Parapsychology Laboratory. Each target sheet was 
placed between three sheets of opaque paper—two on top and one 
underneath—and enclosed in a manila envelope and then sealed. Two 
blank ESP record sheets for the subject’s calls were stapled to the 
outside of the envelope, thus serving as an additional means of seal- 
ing the envelope. There was a piece of carbon paper between these 
two outside sheets so that a copy of each subject’s ESP calls could 
be obtained. The carbon copies were used for an independent check. 

Each student was asked to write on the topmost outer record 
sheet the symbols which he thought were written on the target sheet 
enclosed in the envelope. The students were allowed to make their 
calls in their own way and at their own rate of speed. 

The first session was given on a Monday morning, by all four 
teachers at the same hour. At the end of the session, the student 
envelopes were given to the principal, who placed them in a safe, 
removing them on Friday morning when the second session was 
done. 

When the students finished the second session, the teachers re 
turned the envelopes to the principal who immediately sent all the 
envelopes for both sessions unopened to the author at the Parapsy- 
chology Laboratory. There, with the assistance of and in the pres- 
ence of Miss White, the author unsealed, unstapled, and opened the 
ESP envelopes. The name which each student had written on the 
outer record sheet was then written on the inner target record sheet 
and on the carbon copy of the target sheet which had been in Miss 
White’s keeping at the Laboratory. Miss White checked the calls 
on the student's original call sheet against the carbon copy of the 
target sheet, while the author checked the carbon copy of the stu- 
dent’s call sheet against the original target sheet. Scores were thus 
independently recorded, placed on the master sheets, and then checked 
for agreement. In this way, independent tabulations were made on 
each checker’s master sheet for each student on the basis of his ESP 
score, acceptance or rejection of him by his teacher, and his own 
classification of the teacher into one of the three possible categories. 
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RESULTS 


In order to make it easier for the reader to compare the data of 
the present experiment with those of the preceding Anderson-White 
report, the results are presented in a manner that closely parallels 
the one followed in the earlier paper. That is to say, tables found in 
both papers have the same titles and show the same breakdown of the 
data. The summaries of the data in terms of the total trials for each 
attitude group are primarily of interest from the point of view of 
evidence for ESP, a consideration which was of more interest in the 
former study than it is in this one. But the importance which at- 
taches to comparing score levels in the various attitude categories in 
the two studies makes it worth while to include these analyses in the 
present report, even in those instances in which they are not signifi- 
cant. The investigation was primarily concerned with the relation- 
ship between level of ESP scoring and teachers’ attitudes (Table 2), 
level of ESP scoring and students’ attitudes (Table 4), and the com- 
bination of the two (Table 6). In fact, the crux of the matter under 
investigation is focused in this final table. 

The data concern two fifth- and two sixth-grade teachers and 113 
subjects (56 fifth-graders and 57 sixth-graders) who carried out a 
total of 446 runs, or 11,150 calls. Three subjects did only two runs 
each, as they were absent from school on Friday, the time of the 
second session. The total number of hits was 2,219, which is 6 below 
mean chance expectation. 

The extent to which ESP scoring is related to the direction of 
the teacher's feeling is shown in Table 1. Where the teacher is 
positive in feeling toward 80 subjects, the average run score is 5.09. 


Table 1 


ESP Resuits as Re_atep to Teacner’s Atrirupe TowarD STUDENT 

















Teacher's Attitude Number of Number of | Average Run | 

Toward Student Subjects Runs Score Deviation 
Padtive..i:....0f 0 | 36 5.09 +30 
Meneiive. :.0.27: i or 30CO”W 130 ae 4.72 —% 
ae ae Oe 4.99 =6 

















CRg (Pos. attitude—Neg. attitude) = 1.78 


= .08 
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The 33 subjects to whom the teacher is negative in feeling give an 
average run score of 4.72. The CR of the difference between the 
two groups is 1.78, which is not significant. 

In order to evaluate the consistency of the scoring obtained when 
the teacher was positive or negative in feeling, the results were 
arranged in a two-by-two contingency table. The number of sub- 
jects whose total score was above mean chance expectation (M.C.E.) 
and the number of subjects whose scores were at or below M.C.E., 
divided according to the teacher’s feelings, are given in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Stupent ESP Score Lever 1n RELATION To TEACHER'S ATTITUDE 
Towarp STUDENT 


Teacher Teacher 

Positive Negative Total 
Students 
With ESP 
Score 38 9 47 
Above 
M, C. E. 
Students 
With ESP 
Score at 42 24 66 
or Below 
M. C. E. 


Total 80 33 113 














xX? = 3.94 (1 df.) 
P = .048 


The results of this analysis of individual scoring trends in rela- 
tion to teacher attitudes are suggestive but not significant (P = 
048). 

The direction of the student’s feeling for the teacher as related to 
his rate of scoring is presented in Table 3. The 43 subjects who 
reacted to the teacher at the highest level give an average run score 
of 5.25. At the other end, 35 subjects, with a negative attitude 
toward the teacher, present an average run score of 4.66. The CR 
of the difference (2.53) between these two groups is significant 
(P=.011). The 35 subjects who are in the average-to-positive 
group of feeling for the teacher give an average run score of 4.99. 

Combining all of those who are average-to-positive in feeling, the 
10-7 level, 78 subjects give an average run score of 5.13. The CR 
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Table 3 


ESP Resutts ror tue Turee Levers or Stupent’s ATTITUDE 
Towarp TEACHER 















































Rating of Teacher Number of Number of | Average Run 
Student _ Subjects Runs Score Deviation 

10-9 (Positive). + , Te ee +42 
8-7 (Positive).....) 35 “0 )0~CO|tC4 9 ay 
Total Posive Reig a Re ee 5.13 +41 
Py eo ae es eel ee ee dee 

CRq (Highly P Positive — Total Negative) = 2.57 * 

CRg (Total Positive w Total Negative) = 2.29 

P= .022 


of the difference between these positive 78 subjects and the 35 nega- 
tive reacting subjects is 2.29. 

In order to determine the consistency of the scoring obtained 
when the student was positive or negative in feeling, the results are 
arranged in a two-by-two contingency table. (See Table 4.) All 
subjects whose ratings were positive (both the 10-9 and 8-7 levels) 
are included in the positive group in the table. The chi-square is 


2.16 (1 df.) with P = .14. 
Table 4 


Srupent ESP Score Levet in RELATION TO STUDENT’s ATTITUDE 
Towarp TEACHER 


Students Students 

















With With 
Positive Negative Total 
Attitude Artitude 
Students 
With ESP 
Scores % 1} 47 
Above 
M. C. E. 
Students 
With ESP 
Scores at 42 24 i 66 
or Below | | 
M. C. E. “i 
Total 78 35 113 


x? = 2.16 
P= 14 
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The results of the ESP scoring when the direction of the teacher's 
and the student’s feeling is the same are given in Table 5. Thirty-one 
students who rated their teacher 10-9 were also given a positive 
rating by their teachers. The average run score is 5.35 (CR = 1.93). 


Table 5 


ESP Resutts as ReELatep To ATTITUDE OF TEACHER AND STUDENT 
Towarp Eacu OTHER 


















































Teacuer’s Arrirupe Positive | Teacwer’s Arrirupe Neoative 
Rating of — ———_ , -— —---, —— ~---|-— , --— - - _ 
Teacher by 2 © Zz e | 
Student ‘Stic. la CRiP tH’ a» | CR P 
$2\ 54/55 $2] 68/56 | 
ZA Za | eh ZA\ Ze | th | 
10-9 
(Positive)... 31} 122 | 5.3511.93 | .07 | 12] 46 | 4.98 | 
| | | | 
8.7 Poa 
(Positive) .| 27 | 108 | 4.96 | 8| 32 | S.09 | | 
Total Positive | 
Ratings. . 58 | 230 | 5.17 ai 20 78 | 5.03 
‘2 pa seh a | 
(Negative)........| 22} 86 | 4.90 | 13 | 52 | 4.27 | 2.64| .008 
| | 


CRg (Highly positive—Total negative) = 3.26 
P = 001 


CRg (Total positive—Total negative) = 2.93 
003 


At the lower end of the scale, 13 subjects, experiencing a mutually 
unfavorable relationship with the teacher, scored at an average of 
4.27 (CR = 2.64). The CR of the difference between these two 
conditions is 3.26 (P = .001), which is significant. Combining the 
highly positive (10-9) level and the average-to-positive (8-7) level 
students when the teacher is positive gives an average run score of 
5.17. The CR of the difference between this group and the mutually 
negative group is 2.93 (P = .003), which is also significant. 

Here again, a two-by-two contingency table has been made to 
ascertain the consistency of scoring when the teacher and the student 
are mutually positive and when the teacher and the student are 
mutually negative. By the exact method of calculation, P = .006. 
(See Table 6.) 

There was little difference in ESP scoring between the fifth and 
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Table 6 


Srupent ESP Score Lever Wuen Strupent anp Teacner Hap 
Same Attitupe Towarp Eacu OTHer 


Teacher Teacher 




















and and 
Student Student 
Positive Negative Total 
Students 
With ESP 
Scores 28 1 29 
Above 
M. C. E. 
Students 
With ESP 
Scores at w 12 42 
or Below 
M. C. E. 
Total 58 13 71 





P (Exact Method) = .006 


sixth grades. The former classes, doing 222 runs, give an average 
run score of 5.07; whereas the latter classes, doing 224 runs, give 
an average run score of 4.88. Nor was there seemingly much dif- 
ference in the scoring of the two sessions. The average run score 
for Session 1 was 5.04; and for Session 2, 4.90. 

It is interesting to note that in one of the classes a negative atti- 
tude was registered by either the teacher or the student in 85 percent 
of the cases. The CR of the total score of this class is significantly 
negative at 2.31 (P = .02). The over-all deviation of the experi- 
ment, excluding this class, is +44. 

DiscuUSsION 

The results of this experiment, indicating a significant relation 
between the rate of ESP scoring and the attitudes registered, as well 
as the combination of these attitudes, confirm the findings of the 
Anderson-White experiment (1). It should be reiterated that the 
present report concerns the fifth and sixth grades whereas the Ander- 
son-White experiment concerned grades 9 through 12. 

Previous work, particularly that of van Busschbach, made it evi- 
dent that classroom testing provides a good situation for GESP 
results, at least in the fifth and sixth grades. It will be recalled that 
in the van Busschbach work, significant results were obtained only 
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when the regular teacher acted as agent in the GESP experiment. 
The work suggested that the efficiency of the ESP process was linked 
with the role of the agent. 

In the Anderson-White clairvoyance experiment, the teacher 
could not be regarded as an agent, although his role did have simi- 
larities to that of an acting experimenter in that he gave the instruc- 
tions for the performance of the test and encouraged the subject to 
do well. Though one would not suppose that the teacher in this 
experiment was actively essential to the ESP operation in the test, 
the results revealed that the teacher-pupil attitudes affected the scor- 
ing level of the students. 

The results of the experiment reported here further substantiate 
the evidence indicating that the nature of the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship is connected with the way psi registers or manifests itself, 
whether positively or negatively, although the relationship does not 
appear to affect the amount of ESP. One of the major points of 
emphasis in the present experiment is the fact that with a smaller 
number of subjects and a smaller number of runs (less than 40 per- 
cent), the order of the results is the same as the Anderson-White 
findings, with the order of consistency even a bit higher. 

Certainly it appears evident that the demonstration of ESP in 
the classroom is integrally associated with the subtle factors consti- 
tuting the teacher-pupil relationship. Using a situation where rap- 
port is not created simply for the ESP task but is rather an essential 
part of the life-relations of the persons taking part in the test appears 
to have experimental advantages. Following upon the exceptional 
consistency of the van Busschbach experiment, this continuing emer- 
gence of lawfulness in the operation of ESP and the classroom situa- 
tion is taking on magnitude. 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


Your name is 


wee Ge ee i.. cievedntesiettiel ds eee See. 
Which grade are you in? Circle one: 5 6 
Following are a number of questions about your teacher. Please answer 
them honestly, Your teacher will never know your answers. 
5 means “best of all”; 4 means “above average”; 3 means “average” (about 


as good as any teacher); 2 means “below average”; 1 means “worst of all.” 
Please put an X under the answer that fits your teacher: 





Best | Above | Average| Below 
of all average | average 


| 
it 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| | | 


Worst 
of all 








_ - 
1. How well do you like your teacher? 











2. How well can you understand what 
the teacher is talking about? 

3. How kind, friendly, and understand- 
ing is your teacher? 


4. How fair is your teacher in grading? 





5. How interesting are the lessons 
taught by this teacher? 








6. How well does your teacher keep 
order in the classroom? 
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HALLUCINATORY PSI EXPERIENCES 


Il. THE INITIATIVE OF THE PERCIPIENT IN 
HALLUCINATIONS OF THE LIVING, 
THE DYING, AND THE DEAD’ 


By Louisa E. Rune 





ABSTRACT: The present report follows upon the earlier analysis of 825 hallu- 
cinatory psi experiences in which the cases had been divided, first, according to 
the type of sense modality represented, and, second, according to the kind of psi 
phenomena involved (telepathic, etc). Here are presented the results of a further 
breakdown made to discover how the hallucination was started. The main purpose 
was to see whether or not in hallucinations of deceased persons a case could be 
made for the idea that the experience must have been initiated by the deceased 
personality represented—the interpretation which has been one of the main spurs 
to interest in the hypothesis of spirit survival. To make this study, the psi hallu- 
cinations were divided into three main groups: those in which the central figure 
or agent was living, those in which he was dying, and those in which he was dead. 
The method of the study was to compare the degrees of realism with which the 
percipient experiencing the hallucination conceived of the agent and to compare 
this degree of realism in the above groups. In the two larger groups, the living 
and dying, it was found that the percipient hallucinated the agent in the way in 
which, on the basis of his knowledge of him, one might expect. The interpretation 
strongly suggested was that the percipient himself initiated the experience. All 
the indications, such as the way the agent appeared and even the place of his 
appearance, fitted that conception. In both groups the hallucination appeared to 
be staged by the percipient. 

Regarding the last group, the cases involving deceased agents, this same inter- 
pretation was possible; that is, nothing was found in this group to make it neces- 
sary to reject the idea that the percipient himself initiated the experience. Al- 
ternatives, however, are suggested, and the question is left open; for it is recog- 
nized that on the level of a case study, which must be no more than suggestive, 
no decision can be made on a question like this one. But the possibility herein 
suggested, that the percipient initiated the experience, would have to be eliminated 
before a case could be made for psi hallucinations as bearing directly on the sur- 
vival question.—Ed. 





Iw MY introductory paper (3), a survey of psi hallucinations was 
reported which showed that they not only occur in various sense 
modalities (visual, auditory, olfactory, somatic) but may also involve 
any one of several parapsychical phenomena (clairvoyance, telepathy, 
precognition, or general ESP). The fact that they may involve dif- 

* The work represented by this article, like that of the introductory one which 


eae it, was supported by a grant from the Parapsychology Foundation of New 
ork. 
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ferent psi phenomena and several different sensory forms of expres- 
sion is at variance with the concept of hallucinations that prevailed 
in the early days of psychical research; for attention at that time 
was centered almost exclusively on the visual type, and all veridical 
hallucinations were assumed to be telepathic in origin. It was on 
account of the latter fact especially that hallucinations in which a 
deceased person was the “agent” were taken to have special signifi- 
cance for the hypothesis of spirit survival. 

In the survey, which was made on an inclusive and recent case 
collection, I found that only a little over a quarter of all the hallucina- 
tory experiences were visual. Besides that, even with the most 
liberal estimate of possible telepathic origin, nearly half of these 
hallucinatory experiences had to be ascribed to some other source 
than the thought or mental state of a personal agent. Accordingly, 
since they are so varied in form and nature, the bearing of any one 
kind on the question of survival cannot be adequately appraised 
except in the context of the group as a whole. Furthermore, since 
they must be considered as just one of the normal ways in which an 
extrasensory impression may be experienced, the special significance 
for the survival hypothesis once seen in visual hallucinations needs 
to be re-evaluated. 

The first point to be considered, since it was the crucial one on 
which that significance hinged, is that of the influence (or person) 
which initiates the experiences, whatever the sensory type of hallu- 
cination resulting, or the form of psi involved. To what extent are 
such experiences started by action on the part of an agent? As 
pointed out in the preceding article, the old idea of the nature of osi 
hallucinations was that they were essentially telepathic transfers. 
And the assumption in regard to telepathy was that the agent initi- 
ated the experience, whether or not he was living, dying, or already 
dead. 

Today, however, with the occurrence of clairvoyance established 
and a broader view of ESP in mind, the concept of initiative in a 
telepathic transfer must be reconsidered. The role of the agent can 
no longer be assumed as necessarily that of starting the original 
action. It could equally well be a more secondary order of partici- 
pation. My study, “The Relation of Agent and Percipient in Spon- 
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taneous Telepathy’ (2), suggested that the telepathic process de- 
pends much more on the initiative of the percipient than had been 
suspected by Gurney and Myers. In another paper too, “The Rela- 
tion of Experience and Associated Event in Spontaneous ESP” (1), 
I dealt with the same point. I used in that research a single selected 
type of psi hallucination, the “call case,’ which is a simple auditory 
experience in which the percipient hears himself called. The events 
associated with the ‘‘call’ experiences were surveyed to see if any 
uniform element, whether of living human agency or deceased, could 
be found which could have caused all the percipients to have that one 
kind of experience. No common origin was found. The general 
suggestion arising from the study was that the percipient rather than 
the agent (or other factor) was the one who exercised the initiative 
that produced the experience. 

Those two studies, one made on a single kind of hallucination, 
the other on telepathy experiences in general, agreed in casting doubt 
on the idea that the agent starts the interaction. Both showed, in- 
stead, that the percipient could have been the originator of his own 
experience and suggested that he probably was, although in certain 
cases the possibility of different degrees of joint agent-percipient 
reaction was recognized. 

The purpose of the present study, then, was to extend the inquiry 
regarding the initiating influence to psi hallucinations in general. 
The objective was to see how far it would be possible to explain this 
larger range of phenomena as having been induced primarily by the 
percipients themselves, with the agents serving in the minor role of 
“targets.” Of course, interest in this point centered particularly on 
cases in which the agent was deceased. Even if other types might 
show the percipient as having been the initiator, would those with 
deceased “‘agents” appear the same? 


PROCEDURE 


The 825 cases of psi hallucinations of the preceding paper were, 
of course, the basis of this study too. In order to make the compari- 
sons involved in considering the implications of agency in relation to 
the problem of survival, the first step taken was to isolate those cases 
in which the person to whom the agency was ascribed was deceased. 
(For convenience, the term agent will be used at face value in such 
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cases, even though its actual application is one of the points at issue. ) 
But in the instances in which he was reported as dying at the time 
of the percipient’s experience, one could not tell whether the case 
should be counted as actually having involved a living or a dead 
agent. In order to avoid misclassifying, then, and also to see if any 
special type of experience might accompany the actual transition 
from life to death, these cases of “death coincidence” were kept sepa- 
rate. Thus, on the basis of the status of the agent, three groups 
were made. 

The first, Group A, the one remaining after those with dying or 
dead agents had been removed, included all cases of psi hallucination 
with living agents and also those to which no human agency could 
be ascribed. Over half the cases, 440, fell into this group. The 
hallucinations of the dying, Group B, were next in number with 297 
cases. Those with deceased agents, Group C, numbered only 88. 

The effect of a narrow basis of selection was very noticeable on 
two of these groups, B and C. Group A remained not only the 
largest but the most varied. All four sense modalities and all of the 
psi types were represented in it even though the cases of Groups B 
and C had been removed. But in the latter groups certain classifica- 
tions had been automatically excluded. For instance, there were no 
precognitive cases in Group B, since the experiences with dying 
agents had been arbitrarily selected because experience and event 
were simultaneous. A precognitive case, one in which the experi- 
ence preceded the event (death of agent), would have been classified 
as of the living and would have remained in Group A. (As it hap- 
pens, no precognitive cases were found in Group C either, although 
no reason for this is apparent. Asa matter of fact, many experiences 
which involve a deceased agent consist of warnings to the percipient, 
and the dangers warned against presumably could be future ones. 
All of those in this collection, however, concerned already existent 
dangers, with only three exceptions to be mentioned later. In these, 
while the precognitive interpretation was not clear-cut, it was a 
possible one.) In Group C, somatic cases were automatically ex- 
cluded because that classification calls for two living individuals so 
that the sensations of one may be experienced by the other. Other 
more general effects of selection too could be noticed in both Groups 
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B and C. For instance, in neither were many cases manifestly 
ascribable to clairvoyance. For these groups had both been selected 
because a human agent appeared to have been involved, a dying one 
in Group B, a deceased one in Group C. 

Also in Group C both olfactory and telepathic cases were absent, 
though for different reasons. It is doubtful if an olfactory type of 
experience involving a deceased individual could occur under cir- 
cumstances that would permit it to be considered veridical. A few 
depending only on the sense of smell were, in fact, reported, but the 
possible veridical element in them was not sufficiently clear-cut to 
permit the cases to be included in the collection. The reason no cases 
in Group C were classified as telepathic, however, was different. 
The question whether or not Group C experiences depend on the 
thought of an agent (deceased) is the question to be solved. They 
could not, therefore, be considered a priori as telepathic, but were 
instead neutrally classified as GESP, with no attempt to distinguish 
origin further. 


Thus Groups B and especially C lack some of the forms which 


Table 1 
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psi hallucinations may take. Group C included only visual and audi- 
tory sense modalities, and only undifferentiated psi (GESP) was 
represented. 

The detailed distribution of cases in each of the three groups is 
presented in Table 1, in which, of course, this narrowing effect of 
selection in Groups B and C is plainly observable. 

The study to be made on these cases of Table 1 involved in 
particuiar a comparison of the causes that seemed to have initiated 
the cases of Group C with those of Group A. Since the actual status 
of the agent in Group B was uncertain, the situation in that group 
would of course be noted with interest but could not be made the 
basis of the primary comparison. Inasmuch as some of the types 
found in Group A were not represented in Group C, only those 
common to both would be directly pertinent to this study. A dis- 
cussion of the types so selected follows. The rest are disregarded. 


Selection of Cases 


Even though any type of case not found in Group C was techni- 
cally to be omitted from this study, the telepathy cases of Groups A 
and B were included while the auditory experiences of all three 
groups were excluded. The reason for this inclusion and exclusion 
needs explanation. 

On the first point, Group C includes no cases classified as tele- 
pathic, because the distinction could not be made and therefore any 
that may have been of that type were included in the GESP category. 
In assembling the cases to be used in this study the telepathy and 
GESP cases of Groups A and B, having been separated earlier, had 
to be recombined in order to make in each group an undifferentiated 
GESP category comparable to the GESP classification in Group C. 
Auditory cases were present in Group C and would have been in- 
cluded in this study except for the fact that the survey of the already- 
mentioned paper, “The Relation of Experience and Associated Event 
in Spontaneous ESP,” had been made on auditory hallucinations 
and with an objective quite similar to the present one. It too had 
involved a consideration of agency from only a slightly different 
viewpoint than that of the present, and the 279 cases on which it 
was based were part of the present total of 435. It therefore seemed 
unnecessary to make a repeat study, but preferably to concentrate on 
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the visual hallucinations, and especially so since historically they were 
the most interesting and significant of all. 

The cases selected for the present study, then, were narrowed 
down to only the visual experiences of telepathic or GESP origin. 
There were 208 of them, about a quarter of all hallucinations listed 
in Table 1. These fell into the three groups in the following num- 
bers: Group A, agent living, 45 cases; Group B, agent dying, 114 
cases; Group C, agent deceased, 49 cases. 

With these three groups of cases thus isolated for study the next 
step was to decide on an advantageous viewpoint from which to 
survey them, a viewpoint from which it would be possible to observe 
the initiating influences and compare them. Two possibilities pre- 
sented themselves, as follows. 


Selection of Viewpoint 


The first viewpoint I considered possible was the one used in the 
study of agency in the non-hallucinatory telepathy cases already 
referred to. In that, it will be recalled, the viewpoint selected was 
that of the orientation of agent and percipient toward each other. 
From it the probable role of each was studied and the orientations of 
each, both conscious and unconscious, were estimated. By this 
method a number of instances were found in which it was possible to 
discriminate between the probable roles of the two individuals on the 
matter of initiation. But the telepathy cases used in that study varied 
widely in an important aspect, that of the personal relationship be- 
tween the agents and percipients. Although many of the individuals 
were close emotionally, some were very distant. Even strangers 
were sometimes involved. 

In these hallucinatory experiences, on the other hand, nearly all 
the individuals were close relatives, friends, or at least acquaintances, 
so that the possibility that the agents might have been unconsciously 
if not consciously oriented toward the percipients could seldom have 
been ruled out. A study, therefore, contrasting the orientation of 
agent and percipient did not promise to make possible effective dis- 
tinctions between the roles of the two. 

But another aspect of the cases seemed more likely to do so. It 
was suggested by recalling the perplexities aroused in the days of 
Gurney and Myers by such items as the varying kinds of clothes in 
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which apparitions were seen and also by the fact that the figures 
seen could often not be equated with the thought of the agent. Al- 
though today an explanation of the clothing of apparitions no longer 
presents difficulties, clairvoyance now being taken into account, the 
idea that the entire figure of an apparition might also be a product 
of the percipient’s own mental process and not due to the agent’s 
concept of himself, seemed one well worth further analysis here. But 
it would obviously be difficult to find out what had been the agent’s 
thought, for in few cases was it reported. In many, it could not have 
been known. Without this information, however, no judgment as to 
whether the figure seen did or did not correspond to an idea of the 
agent’s could be made. It was therefore necessary to find some other 
aspect of the experience in which a more objective criterion for dis- 
tinguishing the influence of the agent from that of the percipient 


would be inherent. A suggestion toward this end came after pre- 
liminary observation Of the cases. 


It was noticeable that the figures seen by the percipients, which, 
according to the old idea, would have been the concept of himself 
sent by the agent, varied a great deal in the degree of realism 
they showed. In some the manifestation was a recognizable and 


lifelike image of the agent, which appeared in so casual and normal 
a manner that at least momentarily the percipient took it for an actual 
human being. In others it appeared in circumstances startlingly 
unexpected and unreal and was recognized at once as an extraordi- 
nary occurrence. In the latter instances the figure seemed to come as 
a messenger, either reporting his own crisis or warning of some 
danger or event of supreme concern to the percipient. Then, in addi- 
tion to the above two kinds of experiences there were still others in 
which the manifestation was so unlike any actual occurrence as to 
be taken only as a sign or symbol of some distant agent’s crisis. In 
these the relation of agent to experience was, to say the least, obscure. 

Certainly among different kinds of experiences like these was the 
suggestion that the part played by the agent varied. The promise 
was that from the viewpoint of the realism which the manifestation 
of the agent displayed, some hints might be obtained as to whether 
or when he initiated the experiences of the percipients. 

The above preliminary observations, however, all were directed 
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toward the agent, and concerned the judgment that could be made of 
him based on the way he appeared to the percipient. With the ques- 
tion now involving particularly the role of the percipient, that too 
needed to be studied even though by preliminary observation it had 
in all instances been inconspicuous. For the percipient seemed to 
be just the observer, although his point of observation varied. Some- 
times his experience occurred when he was on the street, at business, 
or when at home, often when in bed. These differences at least could 
be checked to see if the location of the percipient interacted in any 
meaningful way with that of the agent. If it should, would any such 
interaction be different when the agent was deceased from that when 
he was living ? 

In order to make the comparisons involved in answering this 
question, it was decided first to study the degrees of realism observ- 
able and the agent vs. percipient interaction in connection with them, 
in each group as a unit. After that, when the situation within each 
group had been clarified, comparisons between them would be pos- 
sible. The intention was to follow similar procedures in each of the 


three ; but, as will be shown, it was only possible to treat Groups A 


and B alike. In Group C it became necessary to make certain modi- 
fications in order to arrive at results that could be compared to those 
of Groups A and B. The studies carried out on each group indi- 
vidually follow. 


Group A. AGent LIvING 

The cases were studied first from the viewpoint of the agent and 
then from that of the percipient. From the agent's viewpoint, the 
degree of realism shown by the agent as he appeared to the percipient 
was appraised. It was found to be divisible into three easily dis 
tinguishable stages which can be fairly well characterized by the 
terms realistic, semi-realistic, and unrealistic. The realistic mani 
festations included those cases in which the agent appeared looking 
and acting so like himself that the percipient did not at once realize 
that the figure was not the actual human being. The semi-realistic 
included the cases in which, although the figure was recognizable and 
like the living person, the place where it was seen was unrealistic; 
in other words, those in which the agent looked like himself but 
appeared in a place the percipient knew he could not possibly be. The 
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unrealistic were those in which no lifelike image of an agent was in- 
volved but only some sort of manifestation which the percipient took 
to be a sign or symbol of a distant agent’s crisis. 

When analyzed as to the degree of realism shown in the mani- 
festation of the agent to the percipient, the following numbers of each 
kind were found: (1) Realistic, 16 cases; (2) Semi-realistic, 23 
cases; (3) Unrealistic, 8 cases. 

1. Realistic Manifestations of Agent 


The 16 cases in which the figure of the agent was so lifelike and 
appeared so casually that it was at first taken for the actual person of 
the agent are illustrated by Example 1. 


(Example 1) A little old lady came around every Thursday morning 
selling eggs from door to door and she always stopped at my house. That 
Thursday I had to go to town and as I was coming up the little road 
leading to my house I saw the egg lady standing on the porch. I noted 
that she was wearing a new pink dress and a sort of little bonnet to 
match. Just as I spied her she turned to step off the porch and | called 
to her to wait and then she just disappeared. 

She never came out my gate, she didn’t go anywhere, she just wasn’t 
there. I was not more than 50 feet away when I first saw her and there 
were no bushes or plants to obstruct my vision. Later in the afternoon 
a knock sounded on my door and when I responded there stood the little 
egg lady dressed in pink and with her basket on her arm. I told her I 
was sorry | was not at home when she called about an hour earlier. She 
looked surprised but smiled as she answered, “But this is the first time I 
have been here today. An hour ago I was just leaving the ranch. I was 
thinking about you and wondering if you wanted some eggs.” 


(The seeing of the details of clothing is just as easily explainable 
as due to clairvoyance or precognition as to telepathy. In the days 
of Myers and Gurney, of course, only the telepathic explanation 
would have been entertained. ) 

In each of these 16 cases, as in the above, the agent had no in- 
tention of actually appearing to the percipient and was quite unaware 
that the percipient had so seen him. 

Although these 16 experiences were alike in the realistic aspect 
and in the absence of intent to appear to the percipient, they differed 
among themselves in several other respects. One was that of the 
later appearing of the agent in person just as seen. In ten instances, 
like Example 1, he did so, but in the remaining 6 cases, like Example 
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2, that circumstance was not involved. It, therefore, can be con- 
sidered non-essential to the production of a realistic hallucination. 


(Example 2) My father was a builder of small ships and boats on the 
south shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. He had built a good-sized ship 
and they were making the customary trial run, but returning struck 
tough going and anchored and pulled ashore on some deserted spot and 
camped with the crew over Sunday, which turned out to be a nice day, 

It was getting near time for lunch and Dad having had a hard night 
thought he would lie down, in the sun for a rest. He dozed off and 
dreamed that he had gone through the field of his brother-in-law, which 
bordered on our farm, crossed over the stile, down into our wheatfield 
and was sampling the wheat by pulling it through his fingers. Just then 
the cook called him for lunch. 

Now at home his mother and my mother were setting the table for 
lunch when his mother happened to look through the window in the di- 
rection of the stile, turned to my mother and said, “Anna, put on another 
place. James is coming across the field from Quinn's.” 

James did not arrive so they waited until they were out of patience 
and sat down and ate, thinking he had gone to Quinn’s for lunch. He 
did not show up for two days and when he did his mother wanted to 
know why, when he was so close to home, he didn’t come on home. Then 
she told him how she saw him sampling the wheat and the wait they had 
for him. ; 

Then it was his turn to describe his dream and the circumstances 
connected with the trip. In comparing the time, it seemed it was exactly 
the same time when the dream and its counterpart occurred over a hun- 
dred miles apart. 


These two examples show another type of variation from case to 
case. In Example 1 the agent was thinking of the percipient and, 
even though not intending to be seen there, was possibly thinking 
of the location. But in Example 2 the agent was dreaming and the 
dream did not include the percipient. These variations, then, show 
that the experience was not dependent either on the later appearing of 
the agent or on his thought being consciously (or even in a dream) 
directed toward the percipient. 

After the above analysis of the agent’s appearance, attention was 
turned to the percipient and his location in relation to the agent. In 
five of the 16 instances the experience occurred at the mutual place 
of business of agent and percipient. In five more at the mutual home, 
in one at the home of the agent where the percipient was a guest, in 
three at the home of the percipient when the agent was expected to 
come there, as in Example 1, and in two on the street in locations at 
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which the percipient as well as the agent might have expected each 
other. Generalizing, one could say that the agent was seen in his 
own familiar environment, but it was also the familiar environment 
of the percipient and one in which he customarily saw the agent or 
might have expected to do so, Since the environment of the two 
overlapped, therefore, the aspect of realism could have been due to the 
fact that the place at which the figure was seen was one in which the 
percipient might have expected to see him and not necessarily because 
it was an environment familiar to the agent. In fact, since the agents 
were usually, as in the above examples, unaware of the percipient’s 
experience and not consciously intending to project themselves into 
the percipient’s perspective, the likelihood that the percipient himself 
initiated the experience is strengthened. If the percipient himself 
initiated the experience as if sensory and based it on an extrasenso- 
rially (unconsciously) perceived impression of the agent’s appear- 
ance or activity, its realistic form would have been the result of his 
previous knowledge of the agent and the expectations of him result- 
ing therefrom. Thus information about him possessed by the per- 
cipient on both conscious and unconscious levels would have inter- 
acted to produce the particular type of realism displayed. 


2. Semi-Realistic Manifestations of the Agent 


In each of these 23 experiences, as illustrated by Example 3, the 
figure of the agent was recognizable and lifelike, but the percipient 
knew he could not possibly be in the place seen, and therefore he 
knew at once the experience was an unusual one. 


(Example 3) In 1910 my father quarrelled with his widowed mother 
in England and brought my brother and me, who were very young at the 
time, to Canada, completely cutting off all connections with his family. 
1 was always deeply attached to my grandmother. The years passed. 
1 married and settled in Canada. One morning I awakened from a deep 
sleep, very alerted, with the feeling there was someone in the room. I 
was not frightened, just wide awake; then I saw my grandmother sitting 
on the side of my bed. 1 was so astonished I sat up and stretched out 
my hand to touch her and the vision of her just vanished. Needless to 
say, I didn’t go back to sleep. I was very much disturbed. 

In the morning, after telling my husband of the experience, he urged 
me to write at once. | wrote, and got a letter by return mail, from my 
aunt, her oldest daughter, asking me to write again at once, sending all 
the news of the family. Grandma was dying with cancer and all her 
prayers and thoughts had been centered around her son and two grand- 
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children who had gone out of her life so many years before. She died 
the evening of the morning she got my return letter. 


In Example 3, as in the majority of these 23 semi-realistic ex- 
periences, the agent had been thinking of the percipient. However, 
in a few instances like Example 4, information about the agent's 
conscious thought is lacking. 


(Example 4) When I was 12 years of age and living with my mother 
and my father’s mother in San Francisco, we three returned home from 
the theatre. We retired. Sometime during the night, I am unable to 
remember the hour exactly, my mother in her room and me in the old 
fashioned extra room next to it, my mother woke screaming and crying 
from a sound sleep, saying that my father had come into her room and 
was standing by her bedside asking her to help him. She said that she 
saw him distinctly and heard his voice. The following day we had a 
cable from Japan where my father was in business, saying that he had 
had a stroke. I am happy to say that he recovered in due time 


This example illustrates, too, a feature which characterizes a few 
of the cases. That is, that the impression includes an overt message 
from the agent, in the above instance his plea for help. 

In other cases, like Example 5, it seems unlikely that the thought 
of the agent included the percipient even though it had been directed 
to other members of his family. In none did he evidence any intention 
of presenting himself to the percipient. 


(Example 5) I was sitting in my home in a back parlor, reading a 
book I had just borrowed from my Sunday School library. I glanced 
toward the door that separated the room I was in from the front one. 
I saw the full figure of my mother’s uncle, dressed in a dark suit. He 
did not speak; in fact, I rushed out to the kitchen where my mother and 
the rest of the family were. My mother had a severe grievance against 
her uncle and said she wouldn't forgive him until his dying day. She 
had no knowledge he was ill. Nevertheless, she and my father went to 
see him. His wife and children said he had kept repeating my parents’ 
names. Mother said, “Why didn’t you send for me?” as he was uncon 
scious when she got there, so she could have forgiven him. We have 
always thought that was what he sought. 


And so, in a few instances like Example 5, the agent was at least 
not thinking particularly of the percipient. Yet in the experience 
itself the figure was seen in no particularly different manner than in 
the cases in which thought had been definitely directed toward the 
percipient. It therefore seems unlikely that the direction of the 
agent’s thought was necessary for the production of the experience 
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In none of the semi-realistic cases did the agent later appear as seen. 
They therefore, like the realistic ones, were evidently not dependent 
on that circumstance either. 

When attention was turned to the percipient, his location in rela- 
tion to the agent was found to be as follows: In 18 of the 23 cases 
he was in his own home, as in Examples 4 and 5 (in nine of them in 
bed) when the experience occurred. In all of the 18 cases he knew 
the agent was at a distance. In the remaining five cases the per- 
cipient was a distance away from home but knew the agent was at 
home, or the percipient was at his place of business and knew the 
agent could not possibly be in that environment. In other words, in 
none of the cases did the environment of the two individuals overlap. 
In addition, the percipient knew that it did not. 

In view of the known distance separating the two, then, the im- 
pression given that the agent “came” to the percipient need not have 
been because of their actual separation with the concomitant necessity 
for the agent actually to cover geographical space. It could equally 
well have been an illusion, for under those circumstances any visuali- 
zation of the agent within the percipient’s perspective would auto- 
matically tend to give the impression that he came. His seeming 
initiative, then, would also have been the result of the situation and 
equally delusory. And so, appearances to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, semi-realistic experiences could very well be self-initiated by the 
percipient and take their semi-realistic appearance not from the agent 
but as a result of the conscious knowledge the percipient had of the 
agent. Their cause, then, would in reality be no different from that 
of realistic experiences, a combination of conscious information and 
awareness of the agent’s crisis secured by unconscious mental action 
(ESP). 

3. Unrealistic Manifestations of the Agent 


In these eight cases no realistic element could be observed. The 
experience, as in Example 6, did not involve the figure of the agent, 
but some effect quite different. 


(Example 6) Miss T. was on world tour and had been away from 
her home in California for nearly a year. Shortly before she left for 
her tour she was wakened suddenly in the middle of the night by a flash 
of brilliant light. She knew intuitively her sister’s son in Korea was 
in a most serious crisis of some sort—it involved his death or possible 
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death but was not specifically defined in her “knowledge.” The experi- 
ence was so vivid and convincing that she got out of bed and wrote down 
what had happened. She then sealed her statement in an envelope and 
gave it to a relative to deliver to the sister after sufficient time had 
elapsed for her to receive official notice from the Army in the event the 
son had been killed or injured. Miss T. was notified in due time that 
the nephew had been severely wounded at the exact hour she had been 
awakened from sleep. Her statement and the boy’s purple heart award 
are in the same box and in the sister’s possession. 


Although these unreal effects were different from case to case, 
each, as in the above example, had to be interpreted by the percipient 
as applying to a specific agent or his crisis. Most of them showed 
little or no objective evidence of connection with the agent. 

Observation of the location of the percipient in relation to the 
agent showed that in all eight he was at his home. In all, as in Exam- 
ple 5, the agent, as the percipient knew, was at a distance. The 
situation was the same, then, as in the foregoing semi-realistic cases, 
and on the matter of relative locations alone would not have been 
distinguished from them. The unrealism of the manifestation alone 
was the element different from semi-realistic experiences. Since the 
impressions were not lifelike figures of the agent or of any idea 
ascribable to the agent, they seem almost necessarily to have been 
experiences created and fashioned by the percipient himself. 


The general impression given by Group A cases was that, how- 
ever much they appeared superficially to involve action and initiative 
on the part of the agent, the interpretation that the agent caused them 
did not necessarily follow. Instead, the seeming action of the agent 
in “coming” could have been the result of the location of the per- 
cipient in relation to the one at which he knew the agent to be. In 
realistic and unrealistic manifestations especially, the experience 
seemed rather clearly to have been initiated by the percipients; in 
the semi-realistic, the same was entirely possible and logical. In none 
of the cases, semi-realistic or otherwise, was there any indication that 
the agent intended to appear to the percipient. Even when, as in 
Examples 1 and 3, he was thinking of him, he did not think of him- 
self as going to him. The effect produced in general seems more in 
accord with the percipient’s perspective than with the agent’s. The 
overt messages, when such were included, would have to be con- 
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sidered as part of the unconscious dramatization by which the per- 
cipient produced his experience as if sensorially real. The cases with 
living agents, then, showed no characteristics which would necessitate 
considering that the initiative was that of the agent. 


Group B. AcEent Dyinc 


The 114 cases of this group were subdivided from both the 
agent’s and percipient’s viewpoint in the same way as those of Group 
A, with results as follows: 


The degrees of realism by which the agent was manifested to the 
percipient yielded the following: (1) Realistic, 14 cases; (2) Semi- 
realistic, 76 cases; (3) Unrealistic, 24 cases. 


1. Realistic Manifestations of Agent 


Again, as in Group A, the cases classed as realistic were those in 
which the agent appeared looking and acting so lifelike as to be taken 
for the actual person, as in Example 7. 


(Example 7) As a girl of nine we were living on a farm about seven 
or eight miles from the nearest town which was Dover, Kansas. The 
date was December 31, 1926. Being my grandfather’s favorite may 
have had some bearing on this happening. Mother and | were doing 
the supper dishes, Mom washing and I drying. Suddenly at the window 
we saw my grandfather standing there looking in, with his long black 
overcoat on and a lantern in his hand, smiling. I told Mother to look, 
“There’s Grandfather.” My mother quickly looked around and ex- 
claimed, “Why it’s Dad!” 

We both ran to the door to get him inside as the night was cold. 
But when we opened the door there was no one there. Mom went 
around one side of the house and I went around the other, as we thought 
Grandpa was pulling a joke on us. (In his time he had been quite a 
prankster.) But there was no one around or to be seen. The following 
morning we went to Topeka, Kansas, to do our shopping for the coming 
week, After doing this we decided to drive out to my aunt’s farm which 
was 12 miles south of Topeka to see how she was (as she had not been 
too well). As we were driving out there we met my uncle on the way 
into Topeka and he flagged us down. We stopped and he came over to 
our car and the first words that were spoken were, “Did you hear about 
Dad yet?” Then he told us Grandpa had died the night before. The 
unexplained part of it was, he had died at about the same time as we 
saw him standing at our window. I am not superstitious but what I 


saw was not imagination. Incidentally, Grandpa lived about 27 miles 
from our farm. 


In general, these realistic cases, as in the above example, would 
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have been indistinguishable from the realistic cases of Group A ex- 
cept for the fact that these involved a dying rather than a living 
agent. Naturally no instances occurred in which the agent later ap- 
peared, but, it will be recalled, that fact did not characterize all of the 
experiences in Group A, and was therefore ruled nonessential. 

It is not possible to tell whether these agents were or were not 
thinking of the percipients as they died, but they were all close rela- 
tives and so one must assume they may have done so. This point, 
however, has also been shown in the similar Group A cases to be 
nonessential to the production of a hallucination. 

The location of the percipient in relation to the agent in these 
cases was as follows: In one instance the experience occurred at the 
mutual place of business of percipient and agent; in one, on a street 
mutually frequented; in 12 (like Example 7), in the home of the 
percipient at which, with varying degrees of likelihood, the per- 
cipient might have expected to see the agent. In only one of these, 
Example 8, did the percipient have no reason to expect the agent. 
Her location, however, had been his customary one, and she had been 
accustomed to seeing him there. 


(Example 8) My paternal grandparents used to tell of receiving a 
letter from Germany many years ago in which the writer told of a wak- 
ing experience of his neighbor. The neighbor’s son had sailed for 
America in a sailing ship. Three weeks after he embarked his mother 
was working in her garden when she saw her son walking down the path 
and into her house. He had not spoken or noticed her when he passed. 
Startled, she hurried into the house and searched everywhere but never 
found him. Weeks later she was advised that he and his ship had been 
lost at sea, and upon checking she found that the disaster occurred at the 
very time that her son seemed to be walking past her, 


In general, as in the realistic cases of Group A, the agent ap- 
peared within the limits of his customary environment, that of the 
percipient overlapping with it. Although in most of the cases, like 
Example 7, his coming had not been expected at that particular 
moment, still, from the percipient’s viewpoint it was not impossible 
for him to be seen there. The same inference could be drawn as 
before—that the realistic aspect could have been the result of the 
percipient’s viewpoint and knowledge of the habits of the agent. That 
inference was just as tenable, just as logical as the other, that the 
realism was due to the agent’s awareness of his environment. 
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2. Semi-realistic Manifestations of Agent 
The 76 cases in this subgroup involved lifelike and recognized 


impressions of the agent, but in locations at which the percipient not 


only did not expect him but also knew he could not possibly be, as in 
Example 9. 





(Example 9) In the early hours of one morning my father sat up 
suddenly in bed, grieving. My mother asked, “What is the matter, Bob ?” 
He replied, “Mother is dead.” My mother tried to convince him that 
he had had a nightmare, but he said, “No, I never was wider awake. 
Mother was standing beside the bed, just looking at me; she was pale, 
her hair was down, and she was dressed in a white gown. There was a 
large red spot on the right side of her neck. I know she is dead.” 

When word finally came through we learned she had died from loss 
of blood from an aneurism exactly as he said it was, and at about the 
time on the same date. 


In none of the cases, of course, was information as to the thought 
of the dying agent available, but again the two individuals were 
closely related so one must assume that in many instances, at least, 
the agent had been thinking of the percipient. At the same time, 
percipients were usually taken off guard and not previously thinking 
consciously of the agent. In many instances, too, the manifestations 
included a message from the agent, as in Example 10. 


(Example 10) The son of my friend was in the Army. He was 
wounded in Italy, and after three months he was sent to France. My 
friend, as usual before it became too dark, went outside to lock up the 
chicken coop. He was just closing the door when he saw his son stand- 
ing in the nearby bushes fully dressed in his uniform. “Father,” said 
the boy to him, “I am very sorry, Father, for | always wanted to be a 
good boy.” My friend was very much surprised and said, “Alfred, what 
are you doing here?” As he reached for his flashlight his son disap- 
peared. He looked around but he could find no trace of him. About a 
week later they received notice that their son had been killed in action. 
It was found out later that he was killed instantly by direct hit of shrap- 
nel. He was a good boy, but there must have been something on his 
mind that was causing him some trouble before he died. 


Thus the impression was given that the agent “came” to the 
percipient, and in some instances it was augmented by the fact that 
the figure seemed to give an actual message. 

When the location of the percipient in relation to the agent was 
noted, in all instances they were found to be distant from each other, 
and the percipient knew it. In 31 cases, as in Example 9, the per- 
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cipient was in bed; in the rest, as in Example 10, at home, on the 
street, or at business. But in none did the environment of the per- 
cipient overlap that of the agent, and in every instance the percipient 
knew that it did not. As before in the semi-realistic cases of Group 
A, and for the same reason, the impression that the agent ‘“‘came”’ 
to the percipient need not have been because the agent’s location was 
distant. It could have been due to the fact that the percipient knew 
he was distant and hence an impression of him within the percipient's 
perspective would necessarily create an illusion. The overt mes- 
sages, as in similar situations in Group A, would have to be con- 
sidered as part of the percipient’s dramatized concept of the agent's 
situation. In other words, they would represent an extension onto 
the sensory level of the unconscious dramatization which the hallu- 
cination as a whole would seem to have been. 


3. Unrealistic Manifestations of Agent 


The 24 cases of this kind varied considerably in the degree to 
which unrealism was carried. In a few, as Example 11, the agent 
was recognized but beatified. 


(Example 11) My mother passed away last February 17, a little after 
midnight. She was in California while I was in Wichita, Kansas. At 
9:40, February 17, I was sitting in my bedroom at my mirror setting 
my hair when the room was suddenly lighted with the strangest light. 
One I can’t fully describe. I felt a rustle of wind across my shoulders 
and a faint sound as the brushing of bird’s wings. Then I looked in the 
mirror. My mother was standing behind my chair, the most beautiful 
angel you can imagine. She just stood and smiled at me for fully 30 
seconds. I said, “Mother,” and rushed for her and she, light and all, 
disappeared. I was so upset I shook for an hour. When my husband 
came home for lunch, I told him about it and got ready for a phone call 
that Mother was dead, I was sure she was and so was my husband. He 
told the men in the office where he worked about it and sure enough, 
about one p.m. that same day, the call came that Mother was gone. ‘ One 
of the men nearly fainted because of my experience. 


In other cases the symbolic tendency apparently went further, 
and, as in Example 12, no likeness of the agent was included in the 
experience. 


(Example 12) Mrs. A, a farmer’s wife, was preparing dinner and 
waiting for the men folks to come home. As she looked out over the 
cherry orchard and was thinking of their beauty, she saw an apparition 
resembling a white horse which was riderless. While she was thinking 
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of this a neighbor rode up and informed her that her oldest son had been 
killed by being kicked to death by a mule. This was about 30 minutes 
after she had seen the apparition and they fixed the time of the accident 


at about 10 minutes until 12:00, which was the time she saw the appari- 
tion, 


In these unrealistic cases, as in those of Group A, the interpreta- 
tion of the experience depended on the percipient and would usually 
not have been obvious if judged by its external appearance alone. 
Certainly the experiences bore no direct relationship to anything one 
could assume might have been in the mind of the agent. 

When the location of the percipient in relation to that of the 
agent was noted it was found that in these unreal cases, as in those 
of Group A, the percipient was at a place at which he knew the agent 
could not be. In 26 instances the percipient was in his own home, 
in half of them in bed. In the remaining cases he was on the street 
or at work, but always in places distant from that at which he knew 
the agent to be. From the percipient’s viewpoint, these locations, 
too, as in Group A, were like those of the semi-realistic cases. And 
in these, too, the experiences gave no clear-cut indication of actual 
connection with the agent, but depended on the percipient’s interpre- 
tation to that effect. They seem, therefore, interpretable just as were 
the similar cases of Group A, as manifestations as if sensory, pro- 
duced by the percipient himself in response presumably to an extra- 
sensorially received impression of the agent’s crisis. 


The general observations on Group B cases, then, were just the 
same as those on Group A. On every point studied, the experiences 
involving dying agents seemed essentially the same as those of Group 
A. In all, the percipient could just as logically as the agent be sup- 
posed to have initiated the experience. Even though information is 
necessarily lacking as to whether the agent intended to appear to the 
percipient, the fact that in the semi-realistic cases he seemed to 
“come” to the percipient can be supposed, as before in the case of the 
living, to have been caused by the percipient’s tendency to see the 
agent, not in the agent’s distant environment, but in his own imme- 
diate one. 

In these results there was no indication of any particular charac- 
teristic type of experience that might be a special mark of the transi- 
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tion from life to death. And, judging by the indications of this study, 
the hallucinations that occur at the time of death show the same 
general characteristics as those in which the agent is living. In point 
of numbers, however, the cases of death coincidence are much the 
greatest of all. Whether there is any significance in this fact beyond 
that reasonably ascribable to the urgency of death messages it is 
impossible at this stage of investigation to decide. 


Group C. AGEntT DECEASED 


As mentioned earlier, I had intended to treat these cases just as 
those of Groups A and B, to analyze them first from the agent’s, 
then from the percipient’s viewpoint. But it developed that some of 
the criteria used in judging the degree of realism of the agent’s ap- 
pearance could not be applied here without modification ; for in some 
of these cases new situations were inherent, situations the equivalent 
of which had not been present in Groups A and B. 

The first of these new situations and one that gave difficulty was 
the fact that in many of these cases the percipient already knew the 
agent to be deceased. On that account, the agent’s figure could not 
even momentarily be taken as that of the actual living person. Thus 
part of the former criterion for realism could not be applied. 

In other ways, too, these cases, much more variable in many 
characteristics than those of Groups A and B, introduced new factors 
which interfered with judgments on the bases used before. Here for 
the first time, for instance, were some cases (discussed later) in 
which the percipient had not known the agent even though an emo- 
tional bond of a kind presumably existed (as for example, a child 
percipient and deceased grandparent), and still others in which the 
two individuals were strangers (as illustrated later in some experi- 
ences of the haunting type). But these difficulties were not caused 
by circumstances that shed light on the agent’s activity. They merely 
obscured the situation by preventing the basic question from being 
asked ; for instance, they made it impossible to decide which cases 
were realistic, which semi-realistic, but did not prove that the dis- 
tinction earlier drawn between the two types of manifestation did not 
exist here too. 

The earlier results, however, had indicated that the degree of 
realism in the manifestations was tied up with the relation between 
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the location of the percipient and that of the agent. If the degree of 
realism and the relative location of the two individuals really were 
but different aspects of the same thing, then one should be as good 
a criterion for distinguishing types as the other. I decided, there- 
fore, to use the results of the studies on Groups A and B as a guide 
in analyzing Group C, for locations could be determined even though 
degrees of realism were obscured. The order of judgment was there- 
fore reversed, and the second judgment, the one based on the loca- 
tion of the percipient in relation to that of the agent, was used first. 

The criterion of overlapping vs. separate and distinct environ- 
ment of percipient and agent was applied to these 49 cases. For 
purposes of comparison the two. resultant groups will be referred to, 
as before, as realistic and semi-realistic. The composition and char- 
acteristics of each were: 


1. Realistic Manifestations of Agent 


In 24 cases the unifying characteristic was that the customary 
locations of both percipient and agent overlapped. The cases thrown 
together on this basis showed, in general, recognizable similarity to 
the realistic cases of Groups A and B. For instance, the figures seen 
behaved in a way consistent with the way they presumably might 
have behaved in life. This characteristic is observable in the three 
examples, 13, 14, and 15, below. 

But marked differences between some of these cases were also 
noticeable. The differences seemed to be based on variations in the 
degree of conscious knowledge the percipient presumably had had of 
the agent. In some (a) the percipient did not know the agent was 
dead. In others (b) he knew of the death. In still a third kind (c) 
he had never known, and in many cases had never even known of, 
the agent. 

These variations are described and illustrated as follows : 

a. Cases in Which the Percipient Did Not Know the Agent Was 
Dead. There were five instances in which, as in Example 13, this 
was true. 


(Example 13) The following incident occurred in Boston in 1933. 
Mr. A and Mr. B were both employed in the same establishment. One 
afternoon, at the customary closing time, these two gentlemen 'eft their 
place of employment. They descended to the first floor by elevator and 
separated before leaving the building. When Mr. B was about to enter the 
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street he had a heart attack and died a moment later. Later in the eve- 
ning the night watchman came on duty, completely ignorant of the death 
of Mr. B. In making his rounds he approached the adjacent offices of 
Mr. A and Mr. B about midnight, whereupon he observed Mr. B in his 
customary clothing and carrying a book, walk out of his own office and 
into that of Mr. A. The night watchman spoke to him and was sur 
prised at Mr. B’s failure to give a reply, as had been his habit in the 
past. The night watchman knew that Mr. B was in failing health and 
hence decided to enter Mr. A’s office and there speak to Mr. B again, but 
on so entering he did not see Mr. B. The room had no additional exits, 
thus the sudden disappearance of Mr. B alarmed the night watchman. 
Further cause for alarm was due to the fact that there lay on Mr. A’s 
desk what appeared to be the same book he had seen Mr. B. carrying in 
there a moment previously. The night watchman called repeatedly for 
Mr. B and also searched the entire building, but to no avail. This ex- 
perience seriously affected him and when he was relieved the following 
morning he related the complete happening to the day watchman. This 
was the first living person the night watchman had seen since midnight 
and from him he learned of the death of Mr. B about 5:00 p.m., the day 
before. 


In the four other cases of this kind the mutual or overlapping 
environments were in two instances the street, in two the home. In 
the latter instances the individuals were members of the same family 
These five cases obviously were the same in all pertinent character- 
istics as those which had been classed as realistic in Groups A and B 

b. Cases in Which the Percipient Knew the Agent Was Dead 
Four cases. Experiences of this kind, among others, prevented the 
earlier criteria for realism from being applied, since, as already 
mentioned, seeing someone known to be deceased could not be a 
casual experience to any percipient. Not all the cases in which the 
percipient had this knowledge are classified here, however, but many 
of them, described later, on the basis of the location of the percipient, 
had to be considered as semi-realistic. 


The four cases are illustrated by Example 14. (This particular 
incident was considered veridical only because two percipients were 
involved. ) 


(Example 14) Fifteen years ago a young couple with 3 small chil 
dren lived next door, The woman loved to putter around with cars so 
her husband bought an ancient Ford that had to be cranked. She spent 
hours in that old thing, but a month later she died a horrible death of 
ruptured appendix and begging for water. One night 2 weeks later 
something woke me. Getting up I seemed to be drawn to the front win- 
dow and sure enough there was my neighbor cranking that Ford and 
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then she would try the ignition and then go back to cranking. I called 
my husband to see if he could see anything and he recognized her. The 
outline was perfect but white and transparent. There was no noise but 
we both couldn’t be wrong. I didn’t say anything to her husband but 
the next evening he came to us and said he would have to move as his 
wife had appeared for the past two nights by his bedside and asked for 
water if he loved her. He moved the next week. 

Again in the above four instances the figures were recognized and 
seen in the environment familiar to both agent and percipient. The 
agents, as in Example 14, were occupied with the life activities 
known to be such by the percipients. The figures were not signifi- 
cantly different in form from those of the realistic cases of Groups 
A or B. 

c. Cases in Which the Percipient Had Not Known, or Known of, 
the Agent in Life. Fifteen cases. This is the first time in this study 
of hallucinatory experiences that the agent and percipient were 
strangers. In all preceding instances they were at least acquainted 
if not also emotionally close. These cases have the typical earmarks 
of “haunting’’ experiences, as in Example 15. 

(Example 15) I once lived in a three-room apartment on the ground 
floor. All the doors were locked so I was sure that nobody could have 
come in and | was all alone. It was evening and I was making my bed 
when all of a sudden I had the feeling that somebody was in the room 
with me. Looking up I saw a young man standing in the room, looking 
at me as if he wanted to say, “This is my house. What are you doing 
in here?” He was dressed in a brown suit, a red necktie and black shoes. 
Before I had a chance to come to my senses he was gone. Now I had 
the habit of visiting my landlady every evening so I told her my expe- 
rience. No sooner did | finish than she turned almost green in her face. 
She told me that not so long ago the same man once lived in my apart- 
ment and took great pride in fixing it up. But he died in those same 
rooms leaving a young wife and a baby. 

In judging the location of percipient and agent in relation to each 
other in the 15 cases of this group, it was necessary to consider the 
life habitats of both individuals. They were found to have been the 
same geographically but not temporally. In other words, the agent 
had frequented the region of the percipient at an earlier time. In 
addition to that, the percipient had no conscious knowledge of it. 
It was necessary to assume, therefore, that although the earlier activi- 
ties of the agent were accessible to the percipient only on an uncon- 
scious level, their geographical environments did actually overlap. 
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In the previous cases of Groups A and B the percipient’s knowl- 
edge of the location of the agent was on what may be called the 
conscious level. This is the first time it has been necessary to assume 
the item of location as supplied only unconsciously. However, in 
each preceding case, unconscious mental action was involved in the 
securing of the vital information that the agent was in crisis. In 
other words, in every case which involved psi, a certain amount of 
information was secured by unconscious mental action. In the pres- 
ent instanc 1, the assumption would have to be that all and not 
only part of .we information was secured by ESP. In these cases, 
in other words, information as to the existence of, and environment 
of, the agent, rather than only a crisis of a known agent, would have 
been unconsciously secured. In consideration of this, the sensing of 
previous occupancy of the same environment does not seem as excep- 
tional as it at first appeared. On this supposition a greater puzzle 
than the form of the experience would perhaps be the question of the 
motivation which must have been involved in either of the two indi- 
viduals, The question of motivation, however, is not one directly 
involved in the present study. 

The introduction of information as to the agent and his location 
into the percipient’s unconscious presumably could have been accom- 
plished either by (1) a clairvoyant perceptivity (a retrocognitive 
awareness ) ; or else (2) by some direct influence of the hypothetical 
discarnate personality. The latter, although not ruled out, would 
not be a necessary assumption, since the former, already seen as the 
process apparently pertaining when agents are living, could apply. 

These three varieties among realistic cases at least showed the 
agent as he might have been in life, and in his habitual environment, 
one which the percipient, whether aware of it or not, did share. In 
all instances the percipient could have initiated his own experience on 
the basis of information concerning the life and habits of the agent 
That information, however, would sometimes but not always have 
been on the conscious level. In the haunting cases it would have been 
secured by ESP only. 

2. Semi-realistic Manifestations of Agent 


There were 25 cases in this group, classified together because the 
location of percipient and agent did not overlap. This characteristic, 
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of course, had not differentiated semi-realistic and unrealistic cases 
in Groups A and B and it did not do so here. However, only one of 
these cases showed the tendency to symbolism of the unrealistic cate- 
gory. That single case will be presented below. 

The remaining 24 cases, then, are those that would be com- 
parable to the semi-realistic cases of Groups A and B. Although 
some of these show familiar characteristics of semi-realistic cases, 
some do not. For these experiences too included different types, 
divided as before on the question of the percipient’s previous knowl- 
edge of the agent. In this case, however, the alternatives were only 
two: (a) that the percipient had never known the agent; and (b) 
that he had known him and knew that he was dead. These two 
kinds are described and illustrated thus : 

a. Cases in Which the Percipient Had Never Known the Agent. 
In eight instances the situation was unusual in that although the 
percipient had never known the agent, the agent and percipient had a 
mutual friend or acquaintance who seemed to form a link. In several 
instances, like Example 16, elements in the situation may more or 
less definitely have suggested the appearing of the agent to the per- 
cipient and thus have given a reason for his experience. 


(Example 16) My aunt who raised me died January 25th of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. She had had a stroke the Friday before. We had all been 
up for five days and nights with her, I had been to my room for a cup 
of tea and my husband was with Mom as we called her. He was saying 
the rosary by her bedside. The candles were flickering and she was in 
acoma. All of a sudden he ran down the stairs with his face white and 
was visibly shaken. When we could get him to talk he said that while 
he was praying, Mom seemed to come to and started flaying her arms 
about, holding them up in the air as if trying to reach someone and 
saying, “Mom, oh Mom.” My husband felt a breeze and then alongside 
of him stood a little woman less than five feet tall with a plaid shawl 
over her head, wringing her hands, and my husband saw tears running 
down her face. Although he heard nothing from the woman he heard 
the rustle of her dress. She was in black. He said that he prayed hard 
that he could get the strength to leave the room. When able, he rushed 
out and down the stairs. He told his experience to relatives there and 
an aunt by marriage said, “Well, that was her mother. She has been 
dead since 1910." When we went upstairs Mom was dead with a peace- 
ful smile on her face. 


In the rest of the cases, however, like example 17, no such overt 
suggestion was inherent. 
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(Example 17) The summer school of music which I attended in the 
summer of 1927 to 1933 was led by Mr. Thomas S, a musician and 
teacher. During those summers I resided at the house of Mr. Alfred U. 
He is also musical. 

Mr. S died in 1940 and the school was discontinued at that time. In 
April 1950 I spent an evening in Mr. U’s home. During the evening a 
woman friend of his came in with her husband and | was told before- 
hand that she was psychic. At the end of the evening, as | was about 
to leave, they invited me to play the piano. Thinking that I might not 
see them again for a long time, | played them Bach’s “Sonatina” from 
the Cantata “God’s Tune Is Best.” It is a favorite of mine and I knew 
it was of Mr. U. The piece always moved me but I found it on this 
occasion unusually moving, a fact which I put down to my imminent 
departure. I did not, as I played it, think at all of Mr. S, though I later 
remembered that this piece was a favorite of his and one we had often 
heard in the summer school. 

When I had finished, Alfred’s friend, the “psychic” woman who I 
had never before seen and knew had never heard of either the summer 
school or Mr. S, immediately spoke up and said, “Oh I saw such a 
strange thing just now as you were playing.” We asked what it was. 
She had, she told us, seen a strange man standing quite near to me as | 
played and evidently trying to say something to me. She hadn't caught 
what it was. We asked her to describe him and she started with his 
hair and worked down, but had scarcely got to the goatee on his chin 
before Alfred and I looked at each other, exclaiming in unison, ‘Mr. S!” 
There could be no mistake as Mr. S was a very distinguished and un- 
usual-looking man. The woman either could or would say no more— 
partly, Alfred surmised, because her husband, who was also present, 
scorns and dislikes any display of her psychic powers. I, myself, had at 
one time been fairly close to Mr. S. 


In cases like this, the motivation of the percipient would seem to 
have been lower than in most of those preceding except possibly in 
some of the haunting type of case, like Example 14. In other ways, 
too, these cases are suggestive of the haunting cases, the main differ- 
ence, however, being that in these the link is a person rather than a 
geographical location. In fact, the question can be raised whether 
these cases involving a third person are really to be separated from 
the haunting cases by being considered semi-realistic, while those 
were classified as realistic; for in the first place, the figure as seen 
was to a degree realistic and the agent did not “come” to the per- 
cipient. Instead, he came to the third person, that third person, 
however, still being within the perspective of the percipient. 

Sut it is perhaps unimportant whether these cases are considered 
in one group or the other, nature not necessarily being as arbitrary 
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as systems of classification. In either case the necessary information 
could have been secured either (1) by ESP, or (2) by an influence 
from the discarnate agent. While the latter cannot be ruled out, the 
former is a possibility under either classification. 

b. Cases in Which the Percipient Knew the Agent and Knew 
That He Was Dead. In all of the 16 cases in this group the super- 
ficial appearance associated with semi-realistic cases in Groups A and 
B& was maintained. Of course, the element of surprise could scarcely 
have been lacking, since the percipient knew the agent was deceased. 
These experiences seemed to be homogeneous in the main in that a 
difference in type of motivation from earlier groups could be noted. 
It was one which could have significance, at least indirectly, on the 
question of initiative of the agent. In four instances the motivation, 
as in Example 18, was to warn the percipient of a danger to him or 
someone close to him and close to the agent as well. 


(Example 18) My father was a weaver and worked on fly shuttle 
looms. They have heavy steel points on the shuttles and they are power- 
driven. He said one night he looked up from his work and his mother’s 
spirit was standing off in a corner, beckoning to him. He moved toward 
the apparition and as he did, one of the shuttles flew out of the machine 
and went right into the wooden wall, right where he had been standing 
seconds before—guess that’s what one could call a guardian angel. 


This case and two others like it were the ones that embodied a 
possible precognitive element, but since the situations, as in Example 
18, were not beyond the possibility of clairvoyance, that origin is 
here left undecided. The fourth, a type referred to earlier, was a 
case in which the percipient, a child, had not known the agent, who 
was her deceased father. 

The final 12 cases are even more distinctive on the point of moti- 
vation of the agent. For in these the motivation of the agent must 
be interpreted as stronger definitely than that of the percipient. In 
earlier groups no such striking differentiation of relative motivation 
has been encountered. Although the percipient, too, as in Example 
19, would presumably have been interested in the message the agent's 
appearance brought, his interest certainly would not have been as 
vital as the agent's presumably would have been. 


(Example 19) My step-brother told me about 5 years ago that he was 
going to work one morning, which was a garage of his own, and as he 
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was unlocking the door he saw his deceased sister-in-law come across 
the street as natural as life with the wind blowing her dress. He said 
that he entered the garage as quickly as possible and closed the door after 
him. He immediately crawled under the truck that he was servicing, 
shaking like a leaf. He said he couldn’t utter a word. Then she said, 
as plain as if she were there in the flesh, “C , | want you to go to 
your mother’s and get D ” (her young daughter). “Your mother 
has whipped her unmercifully and she is sick in bed. I want you to take 
her to your house and take care of her. She is in danger there.’ 

My step-brother said that then his sister-in-law walked out of the 
garage and he felt as weak as could be but he crawled out from under 
the truck, went home and told his wife and immediately went to his 
mother’s in an adjoining town and found D—— in bed sick from the 
whipping she had received. He bundled her up and took her home 

C——— then said to me, “Sis, you know that I wouldn’t lie to you, that 
is the Gospel truth just as I have told it to you. I saw her, G 


, just 
as plain and as lifelike as I see you now.” 


Although the motivational aspect has not been the point of study, 
in these final 12 cases, at least, it seems to bear indirectly on the 
question of initiative of the agent, for it augments the impression 
given in all semi-realistic cases that the agent was the one who might 
have been expected to take the initiative. In fact, it makes this the 
type of case which most strongly seems to suggest the hypothesis of 
spirit survival. However, in view of all the other cases in which the 
“coming”’ of the agent appeared to be only an effect created by the 
percipient’s knowledge of the distant location of the agent, a similar 
interpretation here cannot be excluded. There seems no reason why 
in these cases it could not be explained in the same way. For even 
though the agent’s presumed motivation would have been greater 
than the percipient’s, the latter still could have been sufficiently mo- 
tivated to have initiated the experience, regardless of the extent to 
which the agent was active. 


Unrealistic Manifestations of Agent 


For completeness, the single unrealistic case, Example 20, is 
given. 


(Example 20) One day, tired after a busy morning, I sat down to 
rest. Suddenly I became aware of a boy standing in the opposite side of 
the room. He was dressed as an altar boy and came rushing joyfully 
toward me. In his hands he held a bouquet of blossoms that looked like 
narcissus. Then I remembered that this was the birthday of my little 
son who had passed on as a baby. Could it be, I wondered, that this 
radiant altar boy with the heavenly blossoms, was my little son grown 
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in the invisible world, just as my other children had grown in the mate- 


rial world. A strange thing happened that very day which seemed to 
confirm this. 


A casual acquaintance, Mrs. R., who had never before visited me, 
came later that same afternoon and handed me a package from a florist. 
When I opened it, imagine my surprise to find that it was a bouquet of 
fragrant narcissus. “Before | start my work each day,” she explained, 
“I spend some time in prayer and meditation. This morning I prayed 
as usual when an altar boy appeared and conveyed his wish that | bring 
some narcissus to you, his mother.” 

In this unrealistic case, as in the unrealistic cases of Groups A 
and B, necessity to consider the agent as directly involved seems 
slight. Presumably the percipient herself could have induced the 
experience on the basis of her knowledge of the significant date. 

The cases of Group C, by this analysis, seem to fall into two main 
divisions, the realistic and the semi-realistic, with a gradation of the 
latter into the unrealistic just as was true in Groups A and B. 


The general observation on Group C cases, then, is that they 
showed no necessarily different situation as to the initiating indi- 
vidual from that in preceding groups. The observation could only 
be made, however, after certain factors had been taken into account, 
factors which tended to obscure the basic process. Chief of these 
was in many cases the percipient’s prior knowledge that the agent 
was deceased. In addition, peculiarities in the motivation of agent 
vs. percipient were encountered which tended to create an even 
stronger-than-usual appearance of agent involvement. Only by tak- 
ing these various complications into consideration was it possible to 
evaluate the factors that would have been responsible for the hallu- 
cinatory form of the experience, and to conclude that whether or not 
they were, still they could have been the same as in Groups A and B. 


DISCUSSION 


The specific objective of the study was to see if visual psi hallu- 
cinations in general, and particularly those with deceased agents, 
could have been initiated by the percipients rather than, as had been 
assumed in the days of Gurney and Myers, by the agents. The cases 
involving living agents seemed easily so interpretable with the agent 
serving in reality only as the target concerning which the percipient 
had his experience. One reason for this interpretation was that in 
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none of those cases had the agent the intention of appearing to the 
percipient. Even if the two had been thinking of each other in no 
case did the agent have the idea of going to the percipient, or of 
presenting himself before him. And in every case he was unaware 
that the percipient had had the experience of seeing him. As far as 
one can conclude from this type of study, then, psi hallucinations of 
the living do not depend on the intent and volition of the agent to 
appear to the percipient. Whether or not such intent would facilitate 
the process would be another question not to be confused with the 
one under consideration here. 

Another reason for thinking that the percipient initiated the ex- 
perience was that he saw the agent's figure from the same viewpoint 
from which he (the percipient) customarily saw him. Whether or 
not the agent, or any human being, thinks of himself as he appears 
externally to someone else could be questioned. But there was no 
question as to the fact that the viewpoint from which the figure was 
seen coincided with that of the percipient. 

In addition to these two reasons, another was added from the 
study of the several degrees of realism in which the manifestations 
appeared to the various percipients. The comparison of the realistic, 
semi-realistic and unrealistic forms showed that they paralleled the 
location of the agent in relation to the percipient so closely as to 
appear to be only the reflection of it. If the agent was near and al- 
ready in the percipient’s environment, the percipient saw him realis- 
tically. If distant, he merely projected him, without environment, 
within his (the percipient’s) own perspective; or sometimes, follow- 
ing a tendency toward symbolization, the percipient may not even 
have seen a figure of the agent but some less specific form of mani- 
festation. 

The above observations, of course, were made on cases with 
living agents, the type which alone gives the opportunity to judge 
the attitudes and intent of the agent. They could not have been made 
had only unseparated cases of dying and deceased agents been ob- 
served, as was the case in all of the early studies. The obscuring 
factors in those with deceased agents would effectively have pri 
vented basic processes in the production of the occurrences from 
being isolated sufficiently to be recognized. 
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Since, as has been discussed earlier, emphasis in the writings of 
Gurney and Myers was almost wholly on cases with dead or dying 
agents, it is easy to see now why these authors arrived at the conclu- 
sions they did. With the perspective as to all kinds of psi hallucina- 
tions as limited as it then was, no other result could be expected. 
Perhaps a necessary accompaniment of that pioneer stage was the 
method used in the selection of material as mentioned in my intro- 
ductory article. It was one that would lead to over-emphasis on cer- 
tain types, with an accompanying disregard of those which did not 
fit the assumption 

In the present study no difficulty arose in applying the observa- 
tions of Group A to Group B, for no new situations were encountered 
in the cases with dying agents. For all that this analysis disclosed, 
these hallucinations too might all have occurred while the agents were 
still living, for they were in no essential way different. They gave 
no evidence of any particular type or form of experience peculiar to 
the central event, the life-death transition. 

The next and most important question concerns Group C. Are 
the cases of this group to be explained as due to processes essentially 
the same as, or different from, those of the others? With their 
diversity of situation, and with the new elements they introduce, 
they are not readily interpretable as initiated by the percipient. That 
interpretation can, however, remain a possible one after consideration 
of its alternatives. The alternatives are two: first, that these experi- 
ences are not true hallucinations but are instead sensory experiences 
of physically present stimuli; or second, that they are a special kind 
of hallucination, differently induced from those of Groups A and B. 

No evidence to support either hypothesis was noted. On the 
first, that these might not be hallucinations but experiences based on 
some physically present stimuli, the evidence was rather to the con- 
trary. For in those cases, like Example 13 in which no new element 
except the death of the agent was introduced, no difference whatever 
in type of experience from that of earlier groups could be observed. 
Even in some of the types showing peculiarities of motivation, the 
experiences were still typical hallucinations in form. On the other 
hand, in spite of the complications introduced either because the 
percipient knew the agent was dead or because he had never known 
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him at all and had no knowledge of his life habits, the cases did tend 
to show realistic and semi-realistic characteristics typical of expe- 
riences with living agents. Thus, while the possibility that the figure 
seen was somehow an actual physical presence cannot be categori- 
cally excluded, no reason appeared to suppose it, and therefore no 
hypothesis to that effect is necessary. 

The other possibility, that these are special hallucinations—ini- 
tiated by the agent even though other groups may not be—is also 
one that cannot be categorically ruled out, but one again which 
received no support from this study. It is true that the impression 
that the agent took the initiative is strong in cases in which the 
motivation attributed to him seems greater than that of the percip- 
ient. But if the percipient initiated the hallucination, the role assigned 
the discarnate agent in the percipient’s unconscious dramatization 
would have fitted the percipient’s idea of the agent’s motivation. It 
would be a circular argument, then, to consider the fact of the agent's 
strong motivation as evidence against percipient initiation. Even 
the appearance of the strong motivation in deceased agents cannot 
then be reliably taken as evidence of agent initiative. 





The conclusion can be drawn, therefore, that the Group C cases 
too can be considered as originating with the percipient, be the hypo- 
thetical agent’s situation what it may. The fact that the agent often 
appears to be showing “life after death,” by appearing to exert action 
and even initiative, cannot be interpreted at face value. 

The hallucinatory form in itself would seem, from the compari- 
sons made herein, not to be directly significant on the question of 
survival. But even if this form of experience turns out not to offer 
a special avenue to the investigation of the problem of spirit survival, 
its study can contribute to a greater understanding of the role of the 
percipient in situations in which that role had been assumed to be a 
relatively passive one. 

If one goes on to look for evidence on the survival question in this 
material, this study would indicate that it would have to be on some 
other phase than that of the hallucinatory form itself. The suggested 
possibility is that the motivational aspect might be worth special 
study. For in each experience a purpose or motive is necessarily 
involved. That it varies in strength and character from case to case 
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is obvious. An analysis of this motivational aspect, it would seem, 
might have value. It would not, of course, add particularly to the 
subject of hallucinations as such, but might define more closely the 
area within which could be sought any possible bearing these experi- 
ences might have on the survival question. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF RELAXATION AND 

OF ACCEPTANCE OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 

SITUATION AS RELATED TO ESP SCORES IN 
MATERNITY PATIENTS 


sy Repecca GERBER AND GERTRUDE R. SCHMEIDLER' 





ABSTRACT: This introductory study of ESP was made in the maternity hospital 
with a view to taking advantage of the moods experienced by mothers in the days 
following the birth of their babies. The experimenter, Mrs. Gerber, interviewed 
and classified 36 mothers, rating them with reference to degree of relaxation and 
extent of acceptance of the experiment. Following classification, each subject 
was given an ESP test consisting of four runs (by the DT method) through a 
pack of 12 “clock” cards. The latter are cards which represent the face of a 
clock with only one hand, which points to a given hour. The choice of the hour 
was determined randomly for each trial. The subject held the target pack, en- 
closed in a sealed opaque envelope, in her hand as she made her calls, and the 
responses were checked at the end of each run. Eighteen of the 36 subjects were 
classified in the “relaxed and acceptant” group, and their combined ESP scores, 
considered apart, were significant (P = .001). The consistency of the separation 
was itself significant. Of the 18 subjects who were classified as “relaxed and 
acceptant,” 13 had ESP scores above mean chance expectation; while all of 
the six subjects who were “not relaxed and not acceptant” obtained ESP scores 
at mean chance expectation or lower. The effort to obtain independent judgment 
of mood from the recorded responses of the subjects during the interview proved 
unsuccessful. The classification, then, rests solely upon the judgment of the 
interviewer, who was herself also the ESP experimenter, and the project may 
properly be considered as an exploratory invstigation.—Ed. 





Ix AN EARLIER experiment by G. R. S. (6) it was found that ESP 
scores of patients suffering from cerebral concussion were signifi- 
cantly higher than chance expectation (and also higher than those 
of other hospitalized patients who did not have concussion). After 
analysis of interview data and Rorschach protocols, the interpreta- 
tion was offered ‘‘that it is not the concussion per se that changes 
neurological conditions so as to result in a high ESP score, but that 
it is rather the patient’s willingness to drift with his illness which sets 
up a relaxed, receptive attitude and an uncritical willingness to re- 
spond to the outer world . ” This loosely phrased suggestion 
posits three factors as relevant to ESP success for these patients: 
(1) relaxation, (2) receptivity, and (3) “uncritical willingness to 


* This experiment was i. by R. G. as the basis for her Master's thesis 
under the direction of G. R. S. 
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respond to the outer world,” which we have paraphrased as “‘ac- 
ceptance of the experimental situation.” 

We report here an experiment designed to test this interpretation 
with a different group of subjects. But since it may be argued that 
receptivity is a second-order variable, dependent on the other two, 
and since it is difficult to envisage a simple method of evaluating re- 
ceptivity, no effort was made to measure it in this project. We there- 
fore set out to test the hypothesis that subjects who are relaxed and 
who accept the experimental situation will have higher ESP scores 
than subjects who are not relaxed and who do not accept the ex- 
perimental situation. 

Now the question confronted us of where, in New York City, 
we could find a group of subjects who were likely to be relaxed and 
acceptant. Thinking over our own experiences, it seemed to both 
of us that the period in our adult lives when we ourselves had been 
most relaxed and acquiescent to arbitrary demands was the first 
few days after our babies were born, while we were still resting in 
the hospital. From conversation with our friends and consultation 
of the relevant literature (see, for example, 4), it was clear that 
many, but not all, women had similar experiences. Hospitalized 
maternity patients thus seemed a suitable experimental group. 

The next question was that of how to test for either relaxation 
or acceptance of the experimental situation. Both refer to temporary 
moods rather than basic attitudes, and there is no standard, valid 
test of either. Even if adequate tests had been available, however, 
it is doubtful that they would have been appropriate for hospitalized 
patients of unknown educational background, who would be readily 
fatigued and who might be suspicious of elaborate devices for ex- 
amining them. Both because of the absence of tests which were 
clearly suitable, and because of the nature of our population, it was 
decided to use a semistandardized interview as the basis for mood 
evaluation. An additional advantage of the interview was that it 
might be expected to establish, as well as to measure, the subject's 
rapport. 


PROCEDURE 
Subjects 
Before the experiment began, it was decided to test 30 subjects, all 
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of whom were to be in the maternity ward of a hospital after child- 
birth.* Choice of individual subjects was determined on the spot 
either by the nurse, who told R. G. which patients were available, or 
(if the nurse was busy) by R. G., who selected those women who 
seemed well enough to be interviewed. 

When the experiment was nearing completion, an attending phy- 
sician told R. G. that patients tested on the day their babies were born 
should be presumed to be still affected by anesthesia. No further 
subjects were tested on the day of childbirth. When the records of 
previous subjects were examined, it was found that six had already 
been tested on the day their children were born (of whom one had 
been unwilling to complete the standard four ESP runs). It seemed 
improper to include drugged subjects in our experimental group; and 
these six records were therefore set aside and are listed separately 
under Results. Thus 36 subjects were tested in all, of whom the 30 
not affected by anesthetics constitute our experimental group. 


Interview 


After being introduced by the nurse, or introducing herself, R. G. 
began the standard interview. It consisted of the following six 
questions : 


1, What kind of baby did you have? 

2. Have you decided on a name? 

3. Did you have a hard time? Tell me about your experience. 
4. What do you think of the hospital ? 

5. How about the doctor who delivered the baby? 

6. How does your husband feel about the baby? 


For some subjects, who gave full, discursive answers, the inter- 
view was terminated after the last question. Other subjects, how- 
ever, gave only one or two word responses, and this left the investi- 
gator in the position of knowing as little after the interview as she 
did before. For them, additional questions were asked, which re- 
ferred either to previous answers or to current conditions on the 
ward. The extended interview was continued until R. G. felt that 


* We wish to express our gratitude to Mr. Theodore Childs, Superintendent of 
Lenox Hill Hospital, New York City, and to Dr. Kilroe and Dr. O'Donnell of 
that hospital for granting permission to use the patients in their maternity ward 
as subjects; and to the doctors and nurses in the maternity division for their 
friendly cooperation in the gathering of the data. 
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enough information about the subject’s mood had been elicited to 
permit classification with considerable confidence. The subjects’ 
responses and additional questions after the standard ones were re- 
corded in shorthand. 


Classification 


At the end of the interview, before the ESP tests were given, the 
subject was classified as either “relaxed” or “not relaxed” and as 
either “‘acceptant” or “not acceptant.” This must be considered only 
a tentative classification, since none of the subjects had yet been 
exposed to the experimental situation proper. In only a few cases, 
however, was there any marked change in the subject’s attitude be- 
tween the interview and the ESP tests. When such a change was 
noted, the original, tentative classification was changed after ESP 
instructions were given and the first run completed but before it was 
scored. No changes were made, of course, after any of the ESP 
scores were known. 

It will be recognized that the classifications were not based on 
the verbal material alone, but on the verbal material in conjunction 
with behavioral cues from posture, inappropriate giggling, vocal or 
facial expression, etc. The recorded interviews are therefore in one 
sense incomplete, even though every spoken word was written down. 
Nevertheless, these interviews have been submitted to four judges 
(two psychiatric social workers and two psychologists) with instruc- 
tions for independent classification into the relaxed—not-relaxed 
and the acceptant—not-acceptant categories. 


ESP Targets 

The targets were clock cards constructed to resemble those of 
Fisk and Mitchell (2). Each deck consisted of 12 cards, and each 
subject responded to four decks. 

The order of the cards was determined from a table of random 
numbers by R.G. After she had made up a large number of decks, 
another person (unobserved by R. G.) put each deck into an opaque 
black envelope and sealed the envelope. Thus the experimenter had 
no clues as to the order of the cards. 

ESP Instructions and Tests 


For each subject, the experimenter selected at random four of 
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the envelopes containing decks of clock cards, showed the envelopes 
to the subject, and said, “I have here something that looks like a 
guessing game. In each one of these decks are 12 cards. Every card 
has on it the face of a clock, with only one hand; and the hand is 
pointing to an hour. I would like you to tell me what you think the 
hand is pointing to on the top card, the second card, and so on. 

“You're probably wondering what all this is about. (Here R. G 
paused, to give the subject time to agree.) Well, some people guess 
more correctly at times than other people. For instance, you know 
people who know who is ringing the phone before it is answered. 
Mostly correct guesses at these sorts of things are chalked up to 
coincidence. But we feel it is more than coincidence and have in 
some cases proven it scientifically. We feel that a woman in the 
hospital who has just had a baby is in a pretty happy frame of mind 
and will guess pretty well. (R. G. then indicated the sealed packs of 
cards and handed one to the subject.) Let’s see how well you do.”’ 

The subject held the sealed deck in her hands without opening it 
and began to respond. As the calls were made, R. G. added, “Just 
relax and tell me the first number that comes to mind. I'll tell you 
when to stop.” 

The experimenter recorded the calls. After 12 calls the mood 
classification was changed if it was necessary to do so, the deck was 
opened, the targets were recorded while the subject watched, and the 
subject was told how many hits she had made. When there were no 
hits, the experimenter explained that a “near miss” was a good score, 
and the number of near misses was given. The subject was also told 


that one hit out of 12 was average ; more than one out of 12 was very 
good. Although the experimenter tried to give all subjects the im- 
pression that they had done well, most of them interpreted a lack of 
direct hits in any run to mean failure, and we cannot evaluate the 
effect of the experimenter’s encouragement. 

All scoring was later checked and rechecked. 


Rorschach Administration 


It had originally been intended to give a Rorschach after the 
ESP runs, but only three were administered. With the first, the 
hospital almost lost their window washer. He was peering so in- 
tently at the cards and asking so many questions that he forgot to 
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fasten his safety belt as he went to the outside of the window. The 
second Rorschach was given at the time of day that the doctors were 
making their rounds, and the necessary interruptions and knowing 
comments (“Oh, I see you’re giving the Rorschach!”) interfered 
with testing to the point where it did not seem worth while to 
continue. For the third, the patient’s husband came in during test- 
ing, recognized the Rorschach as a test often used when insanity was 
suspected, and showed considerable disturbance until a full explana- 
tion was given him. After these incidents it was concluded that the 
ward was not a suitable place for Rorschach administration. 


RESULTS 
Classification by the Interviewer 
Subjects were classified by the interviewer as “relaxed” or “not 
relaxed,”” and as “‘acceptant’” of the experimental situation or “not 
acceptant” of it before their ESP scores were known. Table 1 sum- 
marizes the ESP scores of the subjects who had recovered from the 


Table 1 


E£SP Scores or Supjects CLASSIFIED BY THE INTERVIEWER AS “RELAXED” 
or “Nor ReLaxep” Anp as “ACCEPTANT’ OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
Situation or “Nor Accepranr” or It 




















Classification No. of Trials | Hits | Dev. CR P 
Subjects 
Relaxed and acceptant 15 720 91 +31 | 4.18 <.001 
Relaxed but not acceptant 4 192 13 — 3 .78 
Not relaxed but acceptant 5 240 16 — 4 93 
Not relaxed and not acceptant 6 288 11 —13 | 2.77 006 
Total. 30 1440 | 131 +11 1.05 




















effects of anesthetics, and who therefore constituted our main ex- 
perimental group. The subjects judged to be both relaxed and ac- 
ceptant had ESP scores significantly above chance expectation 
(P < .001); those judged to be neither relaxed nor acceptant had 
ESP scores below chance expectation (significant at the level of 
P = .006); and the mixed subgroups had ESP scores near the 
chance level. These findings are consistent with the hypothesis which 
the experiment was designed to test. 
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For the reader who is interested in evaluating as a unit the ESP 
runs of all 36 subjects tested in the experiment, it is necessary to add 
the data of Table 1 to the data listed in Table 4 (ESP scores of 
subjects presumed to be influenced by anesthetics). This combina- 
tion of six subjects, presumed to be partially drugged, with 30 sub- 
jects presumed to be functioning normally raises the number of the 
“relaxed and acceptant” group to 18, whose combined ESP scores 
were above chance expectation at the level of P = .001. The signifi- 
cance levels of the other subgroups are not changed. 

From the point of view of the primary aim of the study, an 
analysis that is more directly relevant to the problem under investiga- 
tion is one that evaluates whether the subjects within the various 
mood categories were consistent in respect to their ESP scores. 
Table 2 shows the subjects in each of the various attitude subgroups 
of the main experimental group, divided into those who scored above 
mean chance expectation and those who did not. Considering the 
two extreme (consistent) categories in the table and applying 
Fisher’s formula for the calculation of the exact probability of a two- 
by-two distribution, we find that the difference between the group 
that was both relaxed and acceptant and the group that was neither 
relaxed nor acceptant is significant at the level of P < .001 when it 
is considered that the difference was in the expected direction. All 
subjects presumed to be under the influence of an anesthetic had ESP 
scores at or below mean chance expectation. If the members of this 
group falling in the two extreme attitude classifications are combined 
with those from the experimental group, the level of significance by 
the exact method is P < .004. 


Table 2 
Numper or Suspjects In Eacun Supcrour witn ESP Scores Anove MEAN 
CHANCE EXPECTATION OR AT OR BeELow Mean CHANCE EXPECTATION, 
AS CLASSIFIED BY THE INTERVIEWER 





Above Mean | At or Below 

Classification Chance | Mean Chance 

Expectation Expectation 
Relaxed and acceptant 13 2 
Relaxed but not acceptant 0 4 
Not relaxed but acceptant a 0 5 
Not relaxed and not acceptant. . ; 0 6 
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Fisk and Mitchell suggested that the divergence of each of the 
responses from the target should also be examined. The “dispersion 
scores” were therefore checked for the main experimental group, but 
none of them was significantly different from chance expectation. 


Classification by Other Judges 


As stated previously, the verbal responses of the subjects of the 
main experimental group were submitted to four judges for classifica- 
tion. Although written instructions for rating relaxation and ac- 
ceptance were presented, the judges found the task difficult and tended 
to have little confidence in most of their ratings. They also showed 
little agreement with each other: one judge made nine ratings of 
“relaxed” while another made 17; one judge made 15 ratings of 
“acceptant” while another made 29; and there were only three sub- 
jects for whom all of the ratings coincided. It may be of some in- 
terest to note that in every case the deviation of ESP scores of the 
subjects in the “relaxed and acceptant’’ category was positive; the 
deviation of the subjects in the “not relaxed and not acceptant”’ cate- 
gory (for the three judges who used this category) was negative. 
The data are summarized in Table 3. They do not seem to deserve 
detailed analysis. 


Table 3 


ESP Scores or Sunjects CLassiriep py Four Jupces on THe Basis oF 
RecoRDED INTERVIEWS 





Juvce 1 Jupce 2 Jupoe 3 Jupce 4 
Classification , — a 


Trials | Dev. | Trials Dev. | Trials} Dev. | Trials} Dev. 
576 | +8 432 +7 816 | +25 384 +3 
Relaxed but not acceptant. 9% +7 0 0 9 +1 
Not relaxed but acceptant 48 —2| 960 +6 | 480 —9 | 528 +10 
Not relaxed and not acceptant| 0 48 —2| 144 —5 |} 432 —3 


Relaxed and acceptant 























i 
| 
| 
Relaxed and “Don't know"’*| 192 | 0 
Not relaxed and “Don't | 
know'’* 96; —] 
Acceptant and “Don't 
know’’* 96) —1) 
Not acceptant and “Don’t 
know'’* 144 —3 
“Don't know’’* 192 | +3 | | 


*These categories indicate cases in which Judge 1 was unable to classify subjects on the basis of the written 
interviews regarding either relaxation or acceptance, or both. 
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Subjects Presumably Affected by Anesthetics 

Since the ESP scores of the subjects presumed to be affected 
by an anesthetic may be of interest, they are summarized in Table 4. 
None of these subjects scored above the level of mean chance ex- 
pectation. Their total scores are suggestively low, at the level of 


P = .02. 





Table 4 
ESP Scores or PATIENTS PRESUMABLY AFFECTED BY ANESTHETIC 
Classification Subjects Trials Hits | Dev. CR | Pp 

Relaxed and acceptant 3 144 4 x 2.41 | 02 
Relaxed but not acceptant | 1 35 2 92 
Not relaxed but acceptant.. . 2 % 6 2 
Not relaxed and not acceptant 0 

Total a | 275 12 |-10.92; 2.38 | .02 


DIscuSssION 

Since we found that the experimenter’s ratings of relaxation and 
of acceptance of the experimental situation support the hypothesis 
that these moods, appearing together, have a positive relation to ESP 
success, we must now raise the question of what the ratings mean 
It might be suggested, for example, that the experimenter was gifted 
with marked precognitive ability of which she was not aware, and 
that this ability enabled her to put into the relaxed and acceptant 
category all of the subjects who were going to make more than four 
direct hits, and also to exclude from this category almost all of the 
other subjects. 

A second possibility is that, in cases where the classification of 
“relaxed and acceptant’”’ was made, the experimenter’s attitude was 
different, during the ESP runs, from her attitude when some other 
classification was made; and that the experimenter's attitude facili- 
tated or inhibited successful scoring, either directly, as in Humphrey's 
“help-hinder” experiment (3), or indirectly through a change in 
rapport. 


A third possibility is that the experimenters previous experience 
with observing ESP responses had given her some unverbalized cues 
as to attitude or mood or personality type favorable to ESP success, 
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and that she incorporated her evaluation of these cues into her esti- 
mates of relaxation and acceptance. 

A fourth possibility is that there were autistic errors in recording 
or scoring. (Scoring errors are unlikely because the data were 
carefully rechecked. No check can be made, however, on the possi- 
bility of recording errors. ) 

A fifth possibility, of course, follows the hypothesis proposed 
initially : that subjects who are both relaxed and acceptant of the ex- 
perimental situation will as a result of their mood have more success 
in their ESP responses. 

If this hypothesis is tentatively accepted, it is of interest to con- 
sider whether the ‘relaxed and acceptant’”’ subjects were more able 
to respond to ESP stimuli than the other subjects, or whether they 
were more willing (at a deep psychological level) to make ESP hits. 
When the mean scores of the various subgroups are compared, it will 
be noted that the “not relaxed and not acceptant” subjects’ scoring 
level was approximately as far below chance expectation as the “re- 
laxed and acceptant” subjects’ scoring level was above. This sug- 
gests that psi ability was present even without the relaxed and ac- 
ceptant mood, but that the motivational distortion which Rhine has 
called psi-missing is more likely to operate for subjects who are not 
acceptant and not relaxed (5). 

The suggestively low ESP scores of the subjects tested while 
they were still presumably affected by anesthetic is consistent with 
other findings from subjects tested after taking depressant drugs, as 
summarized by Cadoret (1). The theory of psi-missing is clearly 
relevant here as well. 


SUMMARY 


1. Subjects who were classified as relaxed and as acceptant of 
the experimental situation while they were making their ESP re- 
sponses had ESP scores that were significantly above mean chance 
expectation, and also were significantly higher than those of other 
subjects. This supports a conclusion from previous research. 

2. Subjects who were classified as not relaxed but as acceptant of 
the experimental situation had ESP scores that were near mean 
chance expectation. 
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3. Subjects who were classified as not relaxed but as acceptant 
of the experimental situation had ESP scores that were near mean 
chance expectation. 

4. Subjects who were classified as not relaxed and also not ac- 
ceptant of the experimental situation had ESP scores that were 
significantly lower than mean chance expectation. 

5. Subjects who were tested while they were still presumably af- 
fected by anesthetics had ESP scores that were lower than mean 
chance expectation and were suggestively significant. 

6. Without objective measures of the variables in this experiment, 
the meaning of these relationships cannot be fully explored. 
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THE RELATION OF PK OBJECT AND 
THROWING SURFACE IN PLACEMENT 
TESTS: FURTHER REPORT 


sy L. C. Wi_pur anp G. L. MANGAN 





ABSTRACT: A comparison was made as to the effect exerted by PK on balls 
rolling down inclined planes of three different degrees of roughness. The balls 
were released electrically and the subject “willed” them to roll sidewise as far as 
possible in the direction specified in advance. Both sides were used as target the 
same number of times. The aim was to see if the roughness of surface helped or 
hindered the influence of PK on the balls. The four subjects produced, in the two 
series of tests, rather more indication of declines from the first to the second half 
of the series than any other effect. The results are not adequately significant to 
constitute a test of the effect of surface roughness, but some suggestions of pos- 
sible value are recorded.—Ed. 





INTRODUCTION 
Is A PREVIOUS paper (1) an experiment was reported in which an 
attempt was made to find out whether the frequency and magnitude 
of interruption of the PK object in a placement test are related to the 
amount of PK success. The present paper is a report on a further 
experiment designed to investigate this problem. 

In the first, preliminary, experiment, it had been planned initially 
to compare PK results in two series in which two different types of 
surface were to be used on the runway down which the balls rolled. 
One surface was to have been of medium roughness, the other ex- 
tremely rough and pitted. However, because of certain procedural 
advantages, smaller balls rather than a rougher surface were used 
in Series 2 of that experiment. This was thought to provide essen- 
tially the same kind of physical comparison as had been originally 
planned. 

One statistically significant effect was noted in that experiment. 
This was the difference in scoring between the first half and second 
half of Series 1, in which the degree of interruption in the progress 
of the balls was moderate. This chronological decline did not show 
up in Series 2. Even if such an effect had occurred in Series 2, how- 
ever, it is doubtful whether any comparison could have been inter- 
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preted as indicating a relationship between degree of interruption and 
PK success. Two features of the experimental design were re- 
sponsible. 

The first of these was that a series utilizing a moderate degree of 
interruption was followed by a series utilizing a greater amount of 
interruption, rather than alternating the two conditions within the 
session. Any negative result in Series 2, therefore, might have been 
due to a simple decline effect over the entire experiment which would 
have obscured any genuine advantage in Series 1. In the second 
place, the use of the smaller balls in Series 2 could have introduced 
a preference factor which it would be impossible to measure. 

These factors have been taken into account in the experiment re- 
ported in this paper. Some of the procedural and methodological 
difficulties have been ironed out, and any comparison should bear 
more directly on the general question under investigation. 

PROCEDURE 

The apparatus used in the new experiment was the same as that 
used in the preliminary experiment. Briefly, it consisted of a release 
mechanism placed at the top and in the middle of a sloping board. 
Ten balls were released to roll down the board and scatter into slots 
at the lower end where there was a box, divided into 12 slots which 
were open toward the sloping surface and which equally subdivided 
the board. Slots 1 to 6 were designated “left side,’ and slots 7 to 
12, “right side.” Right- and left-side targets were alternated 
throughout the experiment. 

The surface down which the balls rolled was glass plate coated 
with one of three surfaces of varying roughness. The plates were 
prepared in the following manner: Each was given a heavy coat of 
varnish and then a selected grade of sand, obtained by using standard 
sieves, was sifted onto the wet varnish until a thick, uniform coat 
was obtained. The sand for Surface A passed a 50-mesh sieve and 
was retained on a 100-mesh sieve. Surface B sand passed a 16-mesh 
and was held on a 30-mesh sieve, while Surface C sand passed an 
&-mesh sieve and was held on a 16-mesh. When the varnish was 
thoroughly hardened, the excess sand was brushed off with a stiff 
brush. Surface A was quite uniform and gave the appearance of 
fine sandpaper. Surface B was fairly uniform, but some small voids 
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were produced by clumping together of the particles. Surface C 
was very rough and irregular. 

There were two series in this experiment. The unit of testing 
was a “round,” which was one release of 10 balls for a specified tar- 
get side. A “‘set’’ was 10 rounds, five for each target side. Each 
session consisted of three sets, one for each surface in Series 1, and 
one for each speed in Series 2. Each series consisted of six sessions 

Series | 

In this series, results with three surfaces were compared. Sur- 
face A was relatively smooth, as described above, and the balls, on 
release, tended to move down the slope very quickly. ‘The surface, 
therefore, was angled at about five degrees from the horizontal (as 
compared with 15 degrees in the first experiment) to reduce the speed 
of the balls. As with the medium surface in the preliminary experi- 
ment, the balls took about three seconds to reach the slots after 
release. 

Surface B provided a medium degree of interruption to the balls. 
As in the preliminary experiment, the slope of the board was about 
15 degrees, and the surface was of approximately the same degree 
of roughness. The time taken by the balls, on release, to arrive at 
the slots was approximately three seconds. 

The third surface, C, was extremely rough and pitted. In this 
case the slope of the board was increased to approximately 45 degrees 
to reduce the possibility that the balls might become stalled. It was 
agreed that if a ball stalled more than two inches from the lower 
edge or within two slots either side of center, the round would be 
discounted and immediately rerun. Otherwise stalled balls were 
credited to the nearest compartment. Actually, very few stalled, and 
the experimenters were agreed that there were no close decisions. 

With the three surfaces, the point at which the balls, on release 
from the chute, made contact with the surface, had a thin cardboard 
covering glued to the bare glass plate. This was particularly im- 
portant in the case of Surface C, the very rough surface, where 
surface wear was at a maximum and where there was danger of the 
development of bias favoring one side. 


The same balls, % of an inch in diameter and of glass, were used 
on all surfaces. 
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There were six possible variations in choice of surface within the 
session (A,B,C; C,A,B; B,C,A, etc.). The order in each session 
was determined by the throw of a die. In addition, the subjects 
always worked in the same order, as far as this was possible, but a 
different one came first in each session. 

Two of the subjects from the preliminary experiment and two 
additional subjects took part in this series. Each subject released 
600 single balls under each of the three conditions, 1,800 per subject 
in all. There was therefore a total of 7,200 single releases in this 
experimental series. The experiment, as before, was conducted in a 
laboratory room of the College of Engineering, Duke University. 


Results of Series 1 


On the basis of the results of the preliminary experiment, two 
evaluations only were planned in this analysis, the over-all deviations 
and the chronological decline. Decline was predicted as a prime 
effect. 

The over-all deviations for the individual surfaces and for all 
surfaces pooled are not significant. For Surface A, the deviation is 
—16; for Surface B, it is + 28; and for Surface C, it is +5. The 
pooled deviation is +17. It is perhaps worth noting that the only 


Table 1 


ToraL Resutts or Series 1 1n Terms or INpivipvaL Set Scores WITHIN 
THE Session Expressep as DeviaTIONS FROM MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION 
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deviation of even slight consequence is that obtained for Surface B, 
where the degree of interruption to the balls was moderate. 

It will be remembered that the most marked effect in the pre- 
liminary experiment was the chronological decline in Series 1 (me- 
dium interruption). In the present experiment, for Surface A (mini- 
mum interruption), the total deviation in the first half of the series 
is —19, and the deviation in the second half is +3. The difference 
of 22 between the first and second halves is not significant. For 
Surface B (medium interruption) the total deviation in the first 
half of the series is +41, in the second half, —13. The first- and 
second-half difference is therefore 54 (CR =2.2; P=.05). For 
Surface C (maximum interruption) the deviation in the first half is 
+6; in the second half, —1. The difference of 7 between the first- 
and second-half deviations is not significant. The total results for 
individual subjects for this series are shown in Table 1. 

Series 2 

In this second series, there were only two subjects, neither of 
whom had taken part in any of the previous tests. The results of 
the preliminary experiment and Series 1 of this experiment had 
indicated that the only significant effect which stood out from the 
data—a chronological decline effect—appeared on the surface pro- 
viding a medium degree of interruption. Since in both cases the 
one constant factor was the speed of the balls down the slope, it was 
thought essential to determine whether the speed imposed was, in 
fact, the most favorable one. It was decided, therefore, to run a 
series in which the medium surface in Series 1 was used under three 
speed conditions. 

In the first condition, A, the angle of slope of the board was 
approximately 50 degrees, and the balls entered the slots about one 
and one-half seconds after release. In the second condition, B, the 
period of motion of the balls was approximately the same as in the 
previous series; that is, approximately three seconds. In the third 
condition, C, the balls were slowed down to just above stalling speed. 

The procedure and the apparatus used were exactly the same as 
in the preceding work. Right- and left-side targets were alternated 
as before (each subject released five times for one target side, then 
five times for the other), and different permutations of speed condi- 
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tions were followed in different sessions. In this series, each sub- 
ject released 600 single balls under each condition, a total of 3,600 
single releases for both subjects. 


Results of Series 2 


As in the previous series, the over-all deviations and chronologi- 
cal decline were the only evaluations planned in this analysis. The 
over-all results for each speed and for the three speeds pooled are 
not significant. It is interesting to note that what positive scoring 
there was occurred with the medium-paced and slow balls, and that 
the deviation was negative with the fast balls. This applies particu- 
larly to subject F.L.; he scored —21 for Speed A, +18 for Speed B, 
and +10 for Speed C. The results are summarized in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Tora. Resuts or Series 2 1» Terms or INpivipvat Ser Scores WITHIN 
THE SESSION EXPRESSED AS DEVIATIONS FROM MEAN CHANCE EXPRCTATION 
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*A plus sign indicates a decline from first half to second half; a minus sign, an incline 


With Speed A (fast), the total deviation in the first half is —3; 
in the second half, —15, a difference of 12. With Speed B (me- 
dium), the deviation in the first half is +21; in the second half, +8, 
a difference of 13. With Speed C (slow), the deviation in the first 
half is +13, in the second half, +3, a difference of 10. None of these 
chronological differences is significant. 


The pooled first- and second-half differences for the three speeds 
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show a small but consistent decline (with differences of 12, 13, and 
10, respectively ), even though the over-all deviation on A is negative 
and those on B and C positive. The total chronological decline in 
the series is not significant and is of a slightly lower order than in 
the preliminary experiment and Series 1 of this experiment. In that 
part of the preliminary experiment in which a medium degree of 
interruption was employed, there was a drop of 97 hits from the first 
half to the second half of 3,600 single releases ; while there is a drop 
of 54 on the 2,400 medium surface releases in Series 1 of this ex- 
periment, and a drop of 35 on the 3,600 medium surface releases in 
Series 2 of this experiment. 

A chronological decline was predicted as a prime effect in both 
series of this second experiment. The pooled first- and second-half 
difference is +89 (CR = 2.3; P = .021). To this degree, the re- 
sult constitutes a verification of the effect initially observed in Series 
1 of the preliminary experiment. 


DISCUSSION 


The significant chronological decline effect which was evidenced 
in the preliminary experiment when the degree of interruption was 
moderate appeared in both series of the second experiment even 
though the conditions were changed somewhat and two new sub- 
jects were used. In no case was the over-all deviation significant. 

There is suggestive evidence that there was an optimal degree 
of interruption to the PK object favoring success in these experi- 
ments. There are only slight indications that the speed of the balls 
was related to success. Further investigation is necessary before 
either question can be adequately answered. Series 2 reported in 
this paper should be viewed as a pilot study to a further experiment 
along these lines. 

There is little direct evidence bearing on the question whether 
the effect displayed on the medium rather than on the smoother and 
rougher surfaces was due mainly to psychological factors operating 
within the experiment. However, there are no introspective or be- 
havioral grounds for assuming that subjects preferred the medium 
surface. A preference factor may also, of course, operate in deter- 
mining an optimal speed of balls under the experimental conditions. 
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At this stage in the experimental work, there are some indica- 
tions that : 

(1) Chronological decline in the series under discussion seems 
to be a primary effect, as it was in the PK results of a number of 
other investigators. 

(2) The degree of interruption obtained on Surface B in Series 
1 favored success in this experiment, but it is not yet clear whether 
this was due to psychological or objective factors. 

(3) It is also possible that a preference factor may have been 
operating where speed of ball was concerned, and if so, the subjects’ 
reactions were obviously against very fast balls. 
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EDITORIAL 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY IN A FORWARD PERSPECTIVE 


W iru the completion of twenty years of the JP, it is natural, in 
looking ahead, to wonder how another comparable series of volumes 
will be likely to compare. It might be useful as well as interesting 
to conjecture what important forward strides and side turnings of 
research development those now entering the field may hope to take 
part in producing within a like period of the future. We propose, 
therefore, to leaf back through the volumes now on the shelf, as it 
were, to see what trends are indicated that might guide our expecta- 
tions for the coming years, and to survey what these past years have 
set for us as the problems that should now be solved if the field of 
parapsychology is to keep on moving ahead. Unsure though we are 
in attempting such extrapolations, nevertheless all who work in the 
field or study its developments are actually to some extent making 
them, more or less implicitly, as a matter of course. This outline, 
then, is merely one such sketch set down on paper for discussion. 


* * * * * 


As one glances over the accomplishments of two decades of ex- 
perimental parapsychology a shift of emphasis from analytic (dis- 
criminative) researches to synthetic (integrative) ones seems to be 
discernible. Following upon the establishment of the occurrence of 
psi phenomena and the experimental isolation of the four familiar 
types it is only natural to ask, then, whether these types are funda- 
mental or whether they are all manifestations of a single psi function. 
While no one, of course, could have concerned himself greatly with 
the question of the basic unity of psi until after an adequate experi- 
mental discrimination of the types had been made, it should from 
now on be increasingly tempting for the scholar to try to probe be- 
hind these diverse manifestations of ESP and PK to discover what- 
ever unifying reality may be there. 

The main analytic distinction in parapsychology, that between psi 
and physics, leads up to another integrative turn of inquiry, also as 
a logical consequence. The last twenty years have added a great 
deal of evidential chalking of this boundary line of nature, establish- 
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ing the nonphysical character of psi phenomena. It is to be expected 
that now the same interest in the place of psi in nature will lead to the 
exploration beneath the surface chalk line and deeper into the sub- 
strate of psychophysical interaction represented in all psi manifesta- 
tions. Through what common bonds, some workers will increasingly 
want to know, can the parapsychical and the physical order belong to 
the same universe? How could quantitative operations across the 
boundary line be measured as they are from one experiment to an- 
other, now on the side of experience and again on the side of physical 
effects, without revealing some trace of an underlying common 
reality? The trail that leads back from the various effects of psi to 
the determining factors and conditions ought, therefore, to become 
a hot one down through the decades ahead. 

On the psychological side of psi investigation—a side that is now 
becoming a prominent one—nothing more illuminating has emerged 
from past studies than the realization that the essential function in 
all psi phenomena is primarily unconscious. It ought to follow, then, 
that in the years ahead for a research worker to be reminded that 
psi appears to be inaccessibly unconscious will stimulate him to attack 
this barrier. The discovery that it is at this point that psi is essen- 
tially locked up and consequently made so difficult to demonstrate is 
a challenge to the investigator to try to pick the lock. Accordingly, 
if we were able to leaf through the volumes of the years ahead we 
should likely come upon many a page reporting efforts to explore the 
nature of this inhibiting unconsciousness, to find ways of lifting the 
curtain of introspection which conceals the psi function and to devise 
means of increasing the control over it, with or without increased 
awareness of its operation. Such investigations will fan out, too, 
into a broad search for areas where psi can best be tested, areas 
which, like that of the current schoolroom experiments, offer a more 


dependable zone of activity into which to carry an expanding research 
program. 

By far the most urgent psychological problem turned up in the 
psi investigations of the last score of years turns out to look more like 
a basic question of personality than a problem of parapsychology 
itself. This is the tantalizing effect known as psi-missing. How 
often it has turned out that if a large group of subjects are tested for 
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ESP and are also given some other psychological measure, half of 
the group measured score more or less consistently above expectation 
in ESP, while the other half score below (that is, use psi in some 
way to avoid the target)! Sheer frustration over this psi-reversal 
tendency will probably drive some investigators into attempting to 
eliminate this uncertainty through research. If, as would appear rea- 
sonable, psi-missing should not prove to be confined to psi but should 
turn out to be possible in any delicate reversible cognitive judgment 
when put under too much tension, then even general psychology and 
psychiatry would have a rightful claim on it as a general principle 
of mental life. If so, the literature on psi-missing of the next twenty 
years will not be limited to parapsychological journals. 

Perhaps nothing has been of more significant relief to the research 
worker as he looks back through the literature on parapsychology 
than to see this branch of science standing clear of any association 
with mental illness or abnormality. Parapsychical phenomena have 
come to be increasingly recognized as normal in a certain sense of 
the word, without any prefix such as “ab-” or “sub-’’ or “super-” 
or even “para-.”’ In the sense of not being in any way distinct from 
the natural system of the organism, a psi phenomenon is indeed nor- 
mal. It is not an aberration, a disease, a monstrosity or a neurotic 
symptom. It has, in fact, been found to be much too wide-ranging 
among groupings and classifications to be defined in any narrowing 
way except in its extraphysical aspect, and this is, of course, what 
makes it parapsychical. This “normality” brings the researcher of 
tomorrow right to the doorstep, then, of a virtual laboratory full of 
interesting questions. For example, is psi a true species character- 
istic? Does the function have some sort of organic localization? 
What kind of hereditary variables might there be? And just where 
in the schema of personality structure does the psi system belong ? 
These questions are well enough raised by the evidence of the last 
twenty years to be ripe for consideration. 

How soon parapsychology will become a fully developed topic of 
biological research one would hesitate to guess ; but the last few years 
have clearly edged it well over the boundary. The exploratory im- 
pressions already gained, with even a little solid evidence, are not 
likely ever to be lost sight of again. We may expect with some 
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reason, rather, that among biologists themselves, with some help 
from biologically oriented parapsychologists, the question will be 
pursued as to how far the psi function found in man can be dupli- 
cated throughout the rest of the animal kingdom. We shall not 
now want to wait long in trying to learn at what stage this function 
first found its expression in the living world. What has been its 
evolutionary history, its survival value, its relative significance in 
the evolution of the nervous system? The suggestion is already 
implanted in our minds by the marvelous feats of distance orientation 
in animals. These still have no other explanation than ESP and 
suggest that the psi function in man is now overlaid and that it was 
once a much more powerful guiding ability for his ancestors than it 
is for him now. It is an hypothesis that can be verified or refuted 
in due time, and the time may soon be due. 


* * * * * 


There will in the future likely be less restriction of effort to pure 
or basic research than has been the case in the past. It is true ther 
is not much in the literature of the past that holds promise of practical! 
utilization of psi for the immediate future, even though but a single 
span is still lacking in the bridge of practical application—the span 
of conscious control over the process. Perhaps some of the develop 
ing instruments of science and technology such as new statistical 
techniques, information theory, psychological devices, and neuro 
physiological methods (e.g., drugs) may open up a new way of sur 
mounting the difficulty. Now that we are already within sight of 
the completed structure of application and can see better what is stil! 
missing a more vigilant interest in ultimate usefulnes is in order 
Over recent decades there has been a desultory but still considerabk 
exploratory investigation of the claims of automatists, especially of 
dowsers, that a successful practical application of something like psi 
capacity is demonstrable. But none of the results have surpassed the 
level of success demonstrated in the standard ESP tests. Accord 
ingly, if the practical application of ESP is to come permanently 
into the literature of parapsychology in the next twenty years of the 
JP it would be difficult now to surmise by what type of approach 
such a conquest would be first achieved. 

If, however, we turn to consider what the facts about psi them 
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selves signify for various fields of application, the score is very much 
better. These facts have more significance for religion than any 
other area of human affairs. However little this significance may 
as yet be recognized, it is a fact that if parapsychology has established 
a claim of an extraphysical order of reality in man, it has obviously 
refuted the doctrine of materialism which is the mortal enemy of all 
religion. While it is too much to expect that official religion will 
turn to the extension of this scientific validation of spiritual reality 
in man, there is one of its problems that has already come under 
investigation in parapsychology. This is the belief in the post- 
mortem survival of a discarnate stratum of personality. This claim 
has been for a century under some degree of inquiry in connection 
with the practices of mediumship among spiritualists. 

The investigations of mediumship have, however, over the past 
twenty-five years completely altered the status of that practice so far 
as its place in parapsychology is concerned. Although reliable evi- 
dence was produced of information obtained from mediums under 
controlled conditions which excluded all but a parapsychical mode of 
perception, the logic of the mediumistic approach to the survival 
question does not bear critical analysis. It assumes that a medium 
has certain powers which enable her to communicate with the dead 
but which could not be ‘used to communicate (and obtain the same 
knowledge) with the living. But it now appears that much the same 
parapsychical powers would be necessary for both sources, the living 
and the dead. Until some new logic is brought to bear on this situa- 
tion or some other approach is designed for the investigation of sur- 
vival through mediumship, the mediumistic line of study of that 
problem cannot be considered a fruitful one. A new focus of interest 
has in consequence“been directed toward the surveying of those other 
areas of human experience that have led man to believe in spirit 
agency. The study of survival will probably loom large or small in 
the future volumes of parapsychological literature according to the 
yield of these surveys of human experience and how well it promises 
to bear the weight of further investigation. 

General psychology has not figured very largely in the literature 
of the first score of volumes of the JP and parapsychology has occu- 
pied little space in the periodicals of psychology. Is there any indi- 
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cation now of what prominence the new branch may receive in the 
general field through the years immediately ahead? Such indications 
as there are seem to suggest a slow and rather incidental, almost 
unconscious, acceptance by general psychology of the fact that para- 
psychology is here to stay and will have to be put up with. It has 
been a long time since there has been any major effort among psy- 
chologists to scare it away, or even to explain it away in terms of 
criticism concerning the way in which its researches are conducted. 
The surveys indicate moderate progress toward a favorable attitude 
toward psi, especially among the younger members of the profession. 
Those who are more actively interested in parapsychology or more 
tolerant about it are speaking out more freely and frankly, and in the 
psychological journals mention of parapsychology and even an occa- 
sional report of research can appear, where formerly only strongly 
critical attacks were given space. Sections on parapsychology ap- 
pearing in various psychology books today are either written by 
parapsychologists themselves or are presented in a more fair and 
objective manner. It seems to be only a question of time until, as 
other movements before it have done, parapsychology will find its 
rightful place in the system of psychological knowledge. This is ex- 
tremely important from the point of view of the future of research 
in parapsychology. If this branch comes into its proper place as a 
subject of research for the academic psychologist, it will receive the 
support of a growing body of trained research personnel already 
maintained on the teaching staffs of colleges and universities 
throughout the country. That is a reasonably promising outlook for 
the next few decades. 

The state of general psychological thought is itself perhaps more 
favorable than might at first appear. Over the past twenty years 
general psychologists, as their numbers and influence have greatly 
advanced, have been increasingly preoccupied with a smaller and finer 
focus on a more and more circumscribed area of problems. There is 
indication that the bolder leadership of earlier days that established 
the profession is either lacking or (as is more probable) is being 
restrained by the pressures of the prevailing professional culture and 
philosophy. In the meantime the great challenging problems of 
human personality stand almost unnoticed except for the traditional 
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beliefs of the religions and the rationalistic theories of philosophy. 
On such large questions as where man himself belongs with respect 
to the world the physical sciences have so well described for him, how 
free he actually may be (or might become) to be morally acceptable 
or mentally healthy or aesthetically creative, and how much (or how 
little) he may be the slave of a physicalistic determinism, psychology 
has not been greatly helping him to decide in the past. We cannot 
pretend to know whether events of the years ahead will lead psycholo- 
gists to turn more forthrightly to this order of raore fundamental 
questions, but it would surely appear that “it is time for a change.” 

There is, it must be granted, no sign of change on the horizon, 
no evidence of discontent with the status of psychology as a satellite 
of the physical sciences. It may take more than another twenty vol- 
umes of the JP? to encourage psychologists to assume dominion over 
an aspect of nature so unfamiliar and divergent to mechanistic habits 
of thought as parapsychology. If that be the case, then that growing 
shelf of literature will have assigned to it an educational responsi- 
bility all the greater for the magnitude of the need for it. But world 
events, as well as volumes of literature, have helped to chart the 
course of psychological thinking in the past—and the present world 
contest over a political ideology founded on a physicalistic theory of 
human life may do more to bring psychology back to the question of 


the nature of man than all the books of the times. That we shall have 
to wait to see. 


J.B.R. 











LETTERS AND NOTES 


A POSTSCRIPT TO “QUANTUM PHYSICS 
AND PARAPSYCHOLOGY” 
To the Editor : 


I very much hope that you will be able to make available to any 
of your readers who may be interested the enclosed four-page post- 
script to my paper, “Quantum Physics and Parapsychology,’’ which 
was published in the Journal (Sept., 1956). The postscript makes 
four main points beyond those advanced in my article. 


1. I have anticipated certain objections to my arguments about 
meson decay that meson physicists may put forward. Without the 
additional explanation, they may think that I was too naive in han- 
dling their problems. 

2. I have stressed the controversial nature of Jordan's sugges- 
tions about the role of the “observer” in quantum “indeterminacy” 
and the extension of the “complementarity principle” to psychoanaly- 
sis, etc. 

3. I have dealt with an interesting suggestion advanced by a 
South Indian radio engineer, V. V. L. Rao, that the only answer to 
the challenge of psi is a particle with a zero rest-mass like Pauli’s 
neutrino which can penetrate to great distances, even in solid rock 
But it is far from clear how a particle that cannot set atomic nuclei 
in motion and cannot produce sufficient ionization to be detected in 
a cloud chamber is capable of being “steered” in purposeful “telepa 
thy,” and it will not enable us to understand how ESP crosses what 
Professor Rhine called the “barrier of time.”’ 

4. Lastly, I have urged that if analogies from quantum and 
nuclear physics fail to solve the problem of precognition, analogies 
from “cosmological world-models” of the kind invoked by Dr. Kooy 
in Tijdscrift voor Parapsychologie (1953) equally fail. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dept. of Philosophy 


_losophy C. T. K. Cuari 
Madras Christian College 
Tambaram, India 


[A copy of Dr. Chari’s postscript may be had on request from the 
Editors. | 
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HALLUCINATORY PSI EXPERIENCES 
To the Editor: 

Let me express my enthusiastic appreciation of Dr. Louisa E. 
Rhine’s article in the December number, entitled ‘Hallucinatory Psi 
Experiences: I, An Introductory Survey.” Such a study impresses 
me as being of crucial importance. The collection of cases on which 
it is based is unique, and as Dr. Rhine points out, it has a breadth of 
representativeness which other collections have lacked. I am look- 
ing forward with keen anticipation to studying the complete report 
to which it is an introduction. 

Taking this basically interested and favorable attitude as a point 
of departure, may I raise certain queries and protests? On page 240, 
the article states : “Neither Tyrrell (5) nor Hart (6), in more recent 
studies, questions the assumption of the early workers [that the only 
psi phenomenon involved in apparitions was telepathy, restricted to 
a message initiated by an agent active in some essential way and de- 
gree].””. The assumption which Dr. Rhine believes that I did not 
challenge is further elaborated as follows: 


“That the percipient could himself, and by his own initiative, secure in- 
formation of the external world, neither sent by nor limited to the mental 
content of the agent, as a concept of clairvoyance might have suggested, was 
an idea not in that day entertained.” 


May I register the (entirely friendly) protest that this statement 
by Dr. Rhine radically misrepresents my article on “Six Theories 
About Apparitions,” in the Proceedings of the S.P.R. for May, 
1956. On page 173 of that article a section is headed “How It Feels 
to Be an Apparition.” On the next page, as part of that section, is 
Table V, entitled: “Traits of Projection Experiences Reported in 41 
Cases: Percentage Frequencies.” In that table, line 5 states that 
“Observing physical objects in the location to which [the person re- 
porting the experience] was projected” was reported in 71 percent 
of the 41 cases. This would explicitly involve clairvoyance. 

When Dr. Louisa Rhine states that I have not “questioned the 
assumption of the early workers,”’ she makes it evident that I have 
failed completely to make clear to her the purpose of my analysis. My 
article consists fundamentally in a basic challenge to the assumptions 
not only of Gurney but also of Myers and of Tyrrell. Gurney in 
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particular regarded apparitions (and other ‘‘veridical hallucinations” ) 
as mental constructs by the percipients, resulting from telepathic 
messages from the agent. Louisa Rhine (if I understand her cor- 
rectly) takes much the same position except that she believes that 
clairvoyance by the percipient as well as telepathy from the agent con- 
tribute to the hallucinations. My own view is that apparitional bodies 
(at least in pertinent cases cited in my article) are not hallucinations 
but self-existent structures which serve as vehicles for both telepathic 
and clairvoyant observation—and for certain types of operation—on 
the part of persons who experience ESP projection. And I point 
out that the evidence strongly supports the conclusion that other 
apparitions, both of the living and the dead, also serve as vehicles for 
observing and operating personalities. 

In correspondence on this matter, Louisa Rhine stresses the fact 
that she is concerned with clairvoyance by the percipient, whereas she 
regards the clairvoyance referred to in my article as being by the 
agent. But when the hypothesis of ESP projection is taken as the 
basis for discussion, the distinction between agent and percipient 
loses significance. A conscious apparition of a living person would 
be both a percipient and an agent, if those concepts were central. 
But, as I see it, we need to regard psi experiences as configurations, 
in which various personalities, various physical objects or settings, 
and various psychic structures are all interacting. 

In addition to her point with respect to the importance of clair- 
voyance, Dr. Rhine stresses her findings that “no predominance of 
the visual type of psi hallucination was found.” The relative fre- 
quency of the different types of sensory experience with such hallu- 
cinations impresses me as interesting and possibly significant in 
reaching a profounder understanding of such phenomena. However, 
I do not see how the question of the relative frequency of visual as 
compared to other types of hallucinations affects the basic argument 
of “Six Theories About Apparitions.” There might be millions of 
purely auditory veridical hallucinations, or there might, theoretically, 
be none. In either case, my analysis of data about apparitions visually 
perceived would be unaffected. It is important that some of the 
apparitions were accompanied by auditory and even tactual phe- 
nomena, and that in some cases the words which the apparition was 
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heard to speak contained evidential facts. The frequently stated 
difficulty which apparitions were observed to have in attempting to 
speak is also highly significant. And I shall look forward with much 
interest to learning, from Louisa Rhine’s subsequent articles, what 
further light about apparitions can be obtained from the fact that in 
many cases only the auditory or other fractions of full personal ESP 
contact were experienced. 


Hornecyi Hart 
Dept. of Sociology 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


To the Editor: 

Although Dr. Hart and I are interested in the same problems we 
are indeed in this matter poles apart. I do not see any direct con- 
nection between his attempt to prove that “apparitional bodies’’ are 
objectively real and my analysis of the types of psi hallucinations 
from the viewpoint of the percipient experiencing them. His com- 
ments made from the agent’s viewpoint are not, I think, directly 
relevant to my study from the percipient’s angle. 

If he should ever be able to verify his hypothesis of independent 
spectral bodies—which is still quite a question—I might then have 
grounds for reconsidering part of my classification. I am at present, 
however, only dealing with experimentally established concepts in an 
attempt to see to what extent they could explain hallucinatory psi 
experiences. In addition to the above I am at variance too with Dr. 
Hart’s procedure, for I am not attempting to prove a proposition by 
the use of cases. I use them only as material from which to draw 
suggestions for the inspiration and guidance of future research. 


L. E. Raine 
Parapsychology Laboratory 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 








GLOSSARY 


in order to avoid constant redefining of commonly recurring terms in papers 
ap ing in this Journat, the following definitions are submitted for convenient 
reference. 

A simple description of the basic experimental methods and of the statistical 
procedures to be followed in evaluating ESP (both card tests and drawings ie 
and PK may be found in the Handbook of Tests in Parapsychology by Betty M. 
Humphrey (published by the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C.). 

AGENT: In tests for telepathy, the person whose mental states are to be a 
prehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at t 
stimulus object. 

AVERAGE SCORE: Average number of hits per run. 


BT (“Broken Technique”): The clairvoyance technique in which each card is 
laid aside by the experimenter as it is called by the subject. The check-up is 
made at the end of the run. 


CALL: The ESP symbol selected by the subject in trying to identify a target. 


CHANCE: The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 
hand. 


Cuance Expectation = Mean Cuance Exvectation: The most likely score 
if only chance obtains. 


CHANCE Averace: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 


CHI SQUARE: A sum of quantities each of which is a deviation squared divided 
by an expected value. Also a sum of the squares of CR’s. 


CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory perception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic perception of the mental state of another person. 


CR (CRITICAL RATIO): A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about 
the average. The CR is obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by con 
sulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearson's.) 

CR or tHe Dirrerence: The observed difference between the average scores 
of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation of the difference. 

DECK: Twenty-five ESP cards. 

CLosep Deck: An ESP deck composed of five each of the five symbols. 


— Decx: An ESP deck made up of the ESP symbols selected in random 
order. 


DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score varies 
from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may be total 
(for a series of runs) or average (per run). 

DIE THROW: The elementary unit of data in a dice-throwing test represented 
by the throwing and reading of a single die, no matter how many dice are 
thrown at a time. 


DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets other than those for which the 
calls were intended. 


Backwarp Displacement: ESP responses to targets preceding the assigned 
targets (the ones for which they were intended). Displacement to the targets 
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m, two, three, etc. places preceding the assigned target are designated as (—i) 

(—2), (—3), ete. 

Forwarp Displacement: ESP responses to targets coming later than the as- 
signed targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places after 
the assigned target are designated as (+1), (+2), (+3), etc. 

DT (Down Through): The clairvoyance technique in which the cards are called 
down through the deck before any are removed or checked. 

EMPIRICAL CONTROL: An experiment which wholly or partially follows the 
main experiment with the exception that the conditions are designed to exclude 
the possibilty of the hypothesis being tested. 

ESP (EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): Response to an external event not 
presented to any known sense. 

ESP Carns: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: star, circle, 
three parallel wavy lines (called “waves”), square, plus. 
ESP Sympots: See plate opposite page 1, this Journat, Vol. 1, March, 1937. 

EXPECTATION ; see CHANCE. 

EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 

FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of expegiments in which an unlimited 
or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted with 
such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus object is one 
of a known range). 

FREE RESPONSE METHOD: An ESP test method in which a relatively un- 
limited range of stimulus objects is used and in which the subject is instructed 
to express freely as his response any range of thoughts and ideas. 

GESP (GENERAL EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): A technique de- 
signed to test the occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either 
telepathy or clairvoyance or both to operate. 

HIGH-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling eight or more. 

LOW-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling six or less. 

MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION ; see CHANCE. 

P (PROBABILITY): A mathematical estimate of the expected relative frequency 
of a given event if chance alone were operative. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY : A division of psychology dealing with those psychical ef- 
fects which appear not to fall within the scope of what is at present recognized 
law. 

PERCIPIENT: The person who makes the calls in an ESP test. 


PK (PSYCHOKINESIS) : The direct influence exerted on a physical system by 
a subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumentation. 


PRECOGNITION : Cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference. 


PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A method of scoring free responses. A judge 
ranks the stimulus objects (usually in sets of four) with respect to their simi- 
larity to, or association with, each response; and/or he ranks the responses 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each stimulus object. 


PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes in nature which 
transcend accepted laws. It approximates the popular use of the word “psychic” 
and the technical one, “parapsychical.” 


PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. They 
include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 
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QD (QUARTER DISTRIBUTION) : The distribution of hits in the record page 
(or in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as found 
in the four equal quarters formed by dividing the selected unit horizontally and 
vertically. 

RUN: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 ESP 
cards or symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the number 
of dice thrown at the same time. 

SCORE: The number of hits made in one run. 

Totat Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
Averace Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 

SD (STANDARD DEVIATION) : Usually the theoretical root mean square of 

the deviations. It is obtained from the formula \/ npq, in which n is the num- 
ber of single trials, p the probability of success per trial, and g the probability 
of failure. (For ESP cards, SD = 2 \/no. of runs.) Sometimes the SD 
used is that estimated from the observed variability in the scores. 
SD or rue Dirrerence: For both ESP cards and PK tests using dice, the SD 
of the difference is equal to % 1/Rs + 1/R* where ¢ is the SD of a single 
run and R: and Rs are the number of the runs in the respective samples com- 
pared. This gives the SD of the difference for run score averages. 


SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 


SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of one 
test occasion. 


SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a consecutive 
group of trials, usually for the same target. 


SEVENS TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling seven. 


SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. The criterion commonly used 
in this JourNat is a probability value of .02 or less, or a deviation in either 
direction such that the CR is 2.33 or greater. 


SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 


STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some identi- 
fying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 


SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most commonly 
the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In PK tests, 
any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 

TARGET: In ESP tests, the stimulus object; or in telepathy, the mental state 
of the agent. In PK tests, the faces of the die (or combination of faces) which 
the subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. 

Tarcet Carp: The card which the percipient is attempting to perceive (i.e., to 
identify or otherwise indicate a knowledge of). 

Tarcet Decx: The deck of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 
to identify. 

Tarcet Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up as a con- 
sequence of direct mental action. 

TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of another per- 
son. It does not include the clairvoyant perception of objective events. 

TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK tests 
a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 

















